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CHAPTER  I. 

Quand    un    ours   sort   du  bois,  les    loups  et  les   renards 
l'accompagnent  pour  avoir  leur  part  a  la  curee. 

La  Sagnerie,  par  Prosper  Merimee. 

0  further  adventure  befel  Averanche 
on  his  journey  from  Austerlitz, 
which  he  performed  almost  as 
rapidly  as  Moustache  the  courier  with  the 
official  news  of  the  victory ;  and  his  horse's 
hoofs  were  soon  ringing  on  that  pavement, 
which,  thanks  to  the  Comics,  peals  one  so 
merrily  into  Paris.  His  business  with  the 
elder   Denain   was   soon   transacted.      And 
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amidst  the  lights  and  feasting  of  the  capital 
of  Pleasure,  his  gloom  grew  in  hit 
He  lived  alone,  never  stirred  out  during  the 
day,  and  only  went  abroad  in  the  dark  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  being  recognised  by 
friend  or  acquaintance. 

We    must   leave    Lionel   Averanche    to 
his  melancholy  life,  to  pursue  the  course  of 
the    stranger,  when  he    passed  Averanc^     - 
carriage.       He   turned   directlv    afterw; 
into  a  bye-wood,  and  for  five  miles  gallo 
at  a   pace  which  justified  his  previous   en- 
comiums   on   his    horse.     At    length,  when 
he  had  again   ventured  into   the  high  road. 
he  found  himself  nut   for  from  the  plain  of 
Austerlitz.     He  now  proceeded  at   a   walk, 
looking  cautiously  and  stealthily  around  him. 
It  had  become  quite  dark,  but   after  a    | 
cress    of    about    a  mile  his    attention    \ 

o 

arrested   by   one   of  those    large    crucifixes 
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which  the  piety  of  Catholic  peasants  (even  in 
our  time,  when  kings  and  nobles  erect 
nothing)  has  not  forgotten  to  erect.  Here 
he  reined  in  his  horse,  and  whistled  first  in  a 
low  and  subdued  note,  then  more  shrilly. 
After  a  little  pause  the  note  was  answered, 
seemingly  from  a  hedge  close  by.  The 
stranger  dismounted,  and  having  attached  the 
bridle  to  the  cross  made  for  that  direction. 
Close  to  the  holy  image  was  an  opening 
formed  like  an  arch  in  the  turf,  and  within 
were  two  sedilia  for  poor  votaries  and 
rustic  penitents.  Their  present  occupant, 
however,  was  neither  votary  nor  penitent ; 
nor  was  he  even  a  Christian,  as  the  greeting 
of  the  stranger  betokened. 

'What,  ha,  Wolf — you  Jew-hound,  is 
that  you  ?  ' 

1  Ha  —  the  Ishmaelite.  How  fare  the 
Children  of  Hate? — how  wears  the  gallant 
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band — are  they  close  ?  How  speeds  the  noble 
captain  himself — the  sovereign  of  free  com- 
panions, the  King  of  Anarchs,  the  Xapoleon 
of ' 

Wolf's  salute,  which  was  as  much  ironi- 
cal as  complimentary,  was  cut  short  by  the 
brave  contempt  of  his  companion's  inter- 
ruption. 

1  Peace,  Jew  !  As  for  myself  I  fare  well 
enough  to  cut  your  accursed  tongue  out  if 
you  speak  another  word,  except  about  your 
dirty  business  ;  and  as  for  my  band,  they  are 
close  enough  to  do  it.' 

;  Well,  Ishmaelite,  I  mean  no  offence, 
he,  he,  lie ! '  the  man  half  stuttered,  and  half 
shuddered,  as  much  from  fear  a-  cold. 
'  I  mean  no  offence.  And  so  the  dear  band 
is  really  quite  near,  and  the  good  work 
really  will  be  done.' 

1  Why,  that  depends  upon  the  price  we 
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agreed  upon  being  paid  now  and  here.  I 
know  you  of  old,  Wolf,  and  have  not  for- 
gotten Engen  in  Moreau's  campaign.' 

8  It  is  too  much,  I  swear  it  is  too  much. 
I  shall  lose  by  the  affair.  The  Provost 
Marshal  was  quite  of  another  sort.  This 
Bonaparte's  officers  are  the  devil  for  disci- 
pline.' 

6  Damn  all  discipline  and  all  authority ,' 
retorted  the  Ishmaelite.  '  I  must  have  the 
money.' 

The  Jew  could  see,  even  through  the 
darkness  of  the  winter  night,  the  gleam  of 
the  pistols,  which  the  Ishmaelite  Hung  open 
his  riding  coat  to  display,  and  which  he  sig- 
nificantly tapped.  He  wore  them  like  the 
old  pirates  of  the  main,  one  over  the  other, 
slung  through  a  leathern  girdle  which 
traversed  his  body. 

4  Mein  Gott !    how    impetuous  you    arc 
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Ishmaelite ;  one  can  do  nothing  with  you  : 
here  is  the  cash.' 

Wolf  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  can- 
vas bag  full  of  coin,  and  was  proceeding  to 
count  its  contents  into  the  Ishmaelite's  hand, 
when  the  latter  impatiently  swung  it  from 
him. 

'  Come,  come,  Jew,  I  know  you  too  well 
not  to  be  quite  certain  that  you  would  not 
trust  yourself  here  this  night  with  one 
farthing  more  than  our  stipulated  sum  : — 
there  there,  that  will  do,'  he  exclaimed  after 
dandling  it  in  the  air  as  nurses  do  babies, 
'  'tis  about  the  right  weight.  Xow,  hark  ye, 
Mendoza,  I  must  have  two  more  like  this  a 
fortnight  hence,  which  you  will  bring  to  the 
old  tryst ing-place  at  Frankfort.' 

'  Impossible,  my  good  friend,  quite  im- 
possible, my  dear  C .' 

Whatever  name  or  word  the  third  letter 
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of  the  alphabet  was  to  usher  in,  it  was  stopped 
by  a  gesture  of  contempt  from  the  bandit, 
which  almost  amounted  to  a  blow. 

However  the  Jew  continued,  '  I  lost  by 
your  last  bargain,  I  did  upon  my  honour.' 

'  Your  honour  ! '  said  the  Ishmaelite,  in 
the  tone  of  William  at  the  Boyne — '  yours, 
Mendoza,  who  are  Dutchman  as  well  as  Jew, 
and  therefore  doubly  screw  and  thief. 
Yours — but  I  have  no  time  to  wrangle,  I 
will  have  what  I  have  asked  for ;  I  am  not, 
you  know  me,  to  be  trifled  with.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  you  must  make  a  large 
sum  of  money  this  time.  The  uniforms  are 
new  ;  these  are  no  longer  the  threadbare 
Republican  coats,  without  gold  or  em- 
broidery, of  the  Rhenish  armies.  Besides, 
both  armies  are  full  of  youths,  striplings 
with  flowing  hair,  Mendoza,  and  teeth  like 
the  snow  about  us.' 
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This  last  suggestion,  whatever  it  might 
import,  seemed  to  weigh  strongly  with  Wolfr 
for  he  answered  directly — 

1  Good  Ishmaelite,  you  are  always  so  per- 
suasive.' 

The  Ishmaelite  looked  at  him  with  one 
of  those  cold  smiles  which  might  have  fr«  >zen 
the  current  of  a  more  courageous  man's 
conversation.  As  it  was,  there  was  a  pa- 
in which,  however,  both  understood  that 
their  bargain  was  ratified,  and  the  Ish- 
maelite's  terms  had  prevailed. 

'Give  the  signal,'  whispered  Mendoza, 
'  we  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

The  Ishmaelite  pulled  out  of  his  belt  one 
of  those  pistols  with  many  barrels  which  are 
now  common  enough,  which  the  American- 
call  revolvers,  and  with  which  they  fight 
(what  arc  called)  duels,  but  which  were  then 
scarce  enough  to  be  curiosities.     The  Jew, 
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with  the  natural  liking  of  his  people  for  these 
articles,  regarded  eagerly  the  rich  chasing  and 
strange  contrivance  of  the  pistol,  which  was 
as  much  a  toy  as  weapon. 

'  Ay,  Jew,  you  are  thinking  of  the  out- 
side ;  I  am  thinking  how  many  good  bullets, 
each  worth  a  man's  life,  I  shall  waste  for  this 
accursed  summons.' 

'  Shoot  there,  then,'  said  Wolf,  with  a 
sneer  ;  '  Ecce  homo ! '  and  he  pointed  to  the 
crucifix :  but  this  time  he  had  ill  calculated 
on  his  companion's  temper.  Quick  as  light- 
ning the  Ishmaelite,  whose  eyes  glared  like 
an  outraged  tiger's,  struck  his  companion  a 
blow  with  the  butt  end  of  his  pistol,  which, 
if  it  had  not  encountered  his  arm,  must  have 
killed  him.  As  it  was,  he  fell  like  a  log,  and 
lay  apparently  senseless  at  his  fact.  The 
Ishmaelite  took  no  notice  of  his  fall,  but 
proceeded  to  fire  in  rapid  succession  all  the 
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barrels  of  his  pistol.  After  the  fifth  was 
fired,  lie  gazed  anxiously  around  him,  and  at 
various  distances  lights  might  be  seen  moving 
towards  him.  It  seemed  as  if  every  brake 
and  hedge  and  copse  had  on  a  sudden  sent 
forth  fire-flies  multiplied  by  the  distance,  and 
with  an  effect  more  radiant  from  the  snow. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  objects  grew  larger. 
It  might  have  been  the  lava  of  Hecla  stream- 
ing  in  one  long  irregular  torrent  down  the 

JO  o  o 

white  sides  and  ridges  of  the  mountain.  As 
they  came  nearer,  however,  they  lost  their 
romance  ;  but  what  they  lost  in  romance,  the 
objects  gained  in  melodrama.  An  opera 
director  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
seen  the  dark  lanterns  with  the  light  all 
thrown  towards  the  spot  where  the  Ishmaelite 
stood  by  the  Holy  Hood,  the  swarthy  villany 
of  the  bandits'  faces,  their  silence,  their  atten- 
tion, their  obedience. 
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In  a  few  moments,  and  after  some  direc- 
tions given  by  the  Ishmaelite,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  upon  the  ground,  not  with- 
out arrangement  which  betokened  long 
custom  (like  gamekeepers  sorting  a  game- 
bag  after  a  great  battue),  spoils  more  hor- 
rible than  ever  were  paraded  by  Ashantees 
or  Eed  Men.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their 
brutal  employment  had  been  the  robbing 
the  graves  of  their  recent  tenants  or  strip- 
ping the  unburied,  and  this  not  for  their 
bodies,  for  their  numbers  made  these  of  little 
value,  but  for  the  sake  of  epaulettes,  uni- 
forms, hair  and  teeth,  for  which  Herr  Wolf 
had  contracted. 

'  Here,  Giovanni,  lift  up  this  blaspheming 
brute,  throw  snow  on  his  face,  give  him 
brandy,  revive  him  somehow  or  other,  as  I 
shall  want  him  presently.' 

The  man  to  whom  the  Ishmaelite  spoke, 
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like  liimself,  presented  a  striking  contrast  in 
his  aspect  and  appearance  to  the  rest  of  the 
band.  Mostly  of  fair  complexion,  there  was 
no  mistaking  their  German  origin.  With 
their  long  yellow  beards  and  uncouth  bru- 
tality, they  seemed  the  same  savages  whom 
Germanicus  had  subdued  and  Tacitus  de- 
scribed. Giovanni,  on  the  contrary,  v. 
evidently  an  Italian,  with  dark  hair  coquet- 
tishly  curled,  regular  and  even  noble  linea- 
ments, but  with  that  expression  of  cunning 
in  his  eye  which  Italy  now  gives  her  chil- 
dren, in  lieu  of  the  strength  which  was  once 
her  characteristic  and  which  Grave  the  name 
to  her  metropolis. 

It  was  not  long  before  Wolf,  under  the 
influence  of  Giovanni's  treatment,  recovered. 
The  Ishmaelite,  who  did  not  care  to  apolo- 
gise to  him,  addressed  him  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     %  Well,  Jew,'  he  said,  pointing, 
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not  without   some  disgust,   to    the    objects 
which  lay  around,  c  Are  you  satisfied  ?  ' 

The  meaner  villain,  who  gave  no  outward 
token  of  resentment  unless  that  his  manner 
was  even  more  ominously  calm  than  ever, 
answered  quietly, 

'  But  this  is  only  half ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  yet  to  be  done.  You  forget  our 
rendezvous  at  the  hospital  wards.' 

At  a  signal  from  the  Ishmaelite,  his  band 
attired  themselves  in  a  few  seconds  in  some 
of  the  regimentals  which  they  had  robbed, 
and  to  one  of  those  hospital  wards  we  must 
now  transport  our  readers.  Let  them  ima- 
gine '  in  a  worse  than  worst  room,'  in  the 
small  village  of  Pratzen,  a  collection  of 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  lying  almosl 
pell-mell,  as  chance  accommodation  might 
afford,  with  here  and  there  an  officer  of 
higher  rank,  whose  richer  uniform  and  orna- 
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mental  decorations  had  provoked  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  Jew,  Wolf,  and  had  (through  the 
bribe  he  offered)  induced  one  of  the  ser- 
geants of  the'  watch  to  betray  his  trust. 
Here  on  a  small  pallet,  with  his  head  gently 
and  carefully  propped  up,  lay  a  wounded 
stripling,  whose  features  once  seen  were  not 
easily  forgotten.  Pale  as  death,  with  his 
long  black  hair  falling  about  like  a  woman's 
on  his  shoulders,  with  delirium  glowing  in 
his  large  dark  eyes,  uttering  abrupt  sharp 
moans,  Almeric  Locart  seemed  as  if  his 
spirit  was  wrestling  with  his  earthly  life,  and 
must  soon  be  free.  His  body  writhed  con- 
vulsively, and  his  hands  were  plucking  and 
catching  at  things  invisible,  as  if  he  were 
already  within  the  limits  of  another  world, 
and  saw  things  man  cannot  see.  Close  to 
him  was  one,  who  has  already  been  intro- 
duced into  this   volume,  his  companion  of 
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the  cemetery  of  Clamart.  But  he  was  no 
longer  in  priestly  attire,  and  nothing  about 
him,  save  his  wan  emaciated  face,  bespoke 
his  ascetic  condition.  In  his  hand  lie  held 
a  small  white  ivory  crucifix  which  ever  and 
anon  he  pressed  to  Locart's  burning  lips,  as 
he  whispered  to  him  soft  words  of  balm  and 
consolation.  At  other  moments  he  passed 
his  delicate  and  almost  transparent  hand 
over  Locart's  brow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  some  magnetic  power  in  its  touch,  for 
the  body  ceased  to  writhe,  and  the  hands  to 
clutch.  And  low,  and  solemn,  and  melo- 
dious, through  that  heavy  air  of  sickness  and 
pain,  arose  the  beautiful  prayers  for  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick  which  the  Latin  Church 
enjoins  upon  its  children.  The  stranger  had 
himself  mixed  the  febrifuge  and  prepared 
the  cooling  drink ;  but  the  orison  did   not 
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cease,  nor  was  the  Word  silent,  when  he 
gave  them  to  the  hot  lips  of  his  patient. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  tending 
Almeric  Locart,  as  he  had  tended  others, 
albeit  without  any  discriminate  or  marked 
affection,  for  it  is  the  vow  of  the  Jesuits  to 
save  all  souls  indiscriminately,  that  the 
sound  of  cautious  steps  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  And  on  a  sudden  the  evil-omened 
forms  of  the  Children  of  Hate  darkened  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

With  that  land  and  the  people  of  that  land,  the  people 
of  this  country  must  ever  be  connected.  It  was  in  the  free 
forests  of  Germany  that  the  infant  genius  of  our  liberty  was 
nursed.  It  was  from  the  free  altars  of  Germany  that  the 
light  of  our  purer  religion  first  arose.  It  was  from  one 
of  the  minor  States  of  Germany  that  our  constitutional 
monarchs  came. — Speech  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  1832. 

[HE  early  morning  was  already  far 
advanced,  when  sounds  of  hilarity 
and  festal  joy  issued  from  Charles 
Denain's  quarters.  Not,  however,  noisily 
and  rudely,  for  Denain's  little  suppers  were 
renowned  among  his  comrades  for  an  almost 
classic  effeminacy.  It  was  not  that  his 
Johannisberg  was  of  a  rarer  vintage,  nor 
that  his  punch  was  more  exquisitely  iced, 
vol.  ir.  c 
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but  Denain  had  the  sort  of  eye  for  a  valet 

that  Napoleon  had  for  a  general ;  and  it 
always  happened  that  his  soldier-servant  had 
a  taste  for  all  the  accessories  of  eating,  which 
Darteneuf  himself  would  have  been  at  fault 
to  improve.  Lighting,  colouring,  fragrance, 
flowers,  a  range  of  pleasant  objects  to  look 
upon,  as  pleasant  a  range  of  reminiscence-  in 
patriotic  entremets  and  Parisian  cms — cool 
wine  and  hot  plates — all  this  was  man 
for  Denain,  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign, 
with  as  scrupulous  a  care  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Comte  de  Saxe  or  the  Marechal  de 
Eichelieu.  The  favourite  aide-de-camp  of 
Berthier,  the  lion  par  excellence  of  the  crack 
staff,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find 
anyone  in  the  army  who  transgressed  it^ 
discipline  with  so  frequent  and  happy  an 
impunity. 

His   guests    upon    the   present    occasion 
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were  of  a  kind,  too,  to  prolong  the  social 
hour,  for  many  of  them  were  his  old  school- 
fellows of  the  Eleutheria.  Yauriensky,  St. 
Lambert,  little  Vincent  de  Beaumont,  still 
little,  and  now  a  page  of  the  Emperor — one 
or  two  more  dandies,  a  Prussian  volunteer 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  an 
Englishman  (when  was  there  ever  a  row, 
from  a  general  action  to  a  shindy,  from  a 
revolution  to  a  street  brawl,  without  an 
Englishman  ?)  who  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. 

The  two  last  had  been  commended  to 
Denain's  care  with  especial  injunctions  to 
manage  the  Prussian,  as  the  Emperor  had 
still  hopes  in  Hangwitz,  and  was  yet  anxious 
that  pacific  councils  should  obtain  in  Berlin. 
He  had  not  hitherto  encountered  that  army 
which  was  still  the  foremost  of  the  world  in 
reputation,  and  the  statesman  so  far  prevailed 

c  2 
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over  the  captain  that  he  desired  to  spare  the 
risks   and    hazards  of  a  doubtful  struggle, 

CO 

The  young  Baron  von  Arensberg  was,  how-? 
ever,  of  the  school  of  Young  Prussia  of  that 
day  ;  he  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  war, 
with  a  sombre  enthusiasm  in  his  pale  eyes, 
who  believed  Hangwitz  was  bought,  who 
idealized  the  Queen,  and  adored  Prin 
Louis.  The  Englishman  who  had  crone  to 
Berlin  in  the  dead  season  of  the  London 
year,  when  all  play  (which  was  his  passion) 
was  over,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  had  been  induced  to  accompany  the 
Baron  to  the  Austrian  army  in  search  of 
excitement.  His  name  was  St.  Leger,  and 
although  he  was  under  thirty,  there  lurked 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  rare 
talent  for  observation  in  his  quiet  and  very 
gentlemanlike  manners.  The  conversation 
had  been  kept  strictly  aloof  by  Charles  IVnain 
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from  the  great  event  of  Austerlitz  ;  but  still, 
-every  now  and  then,  some  chance  but  very 
natural  allusion  of  triumph  had  escaped  from 
the  victors,  which  was  sufficient  to  kindle 
and  inflame  the  susceptible,  not  to  say  savage, 
patriotism  of  young  von  Arensberg.  At 
length  his  long-pent  indignation  burst  forth 
at  some  unguarded  remark  of  Vauriensky's. 

'  Ah,  gentlemen,'  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
glasses  on  the  table  rang  with  the  violence 
of  his  gesticulations,  '  you  have  not  yet  mea- 
sured swords  with  the  troops  of  Frederick 
•the  Great.' 

'  You  forget,  monsieur,'  said  Vauriensky, 
who  like  a  true  Pole  hated  a  Prussian,  and 
-therefore  took  a  pleasure  in  teasing  Arens- 
berg, in  spite  of  Denain's  warning  glances, 
'you  forget  Argonne  and  Valmy.' 

A  flush,  so  red  that  it  seemed  to  suffuse 
^even    his    flaxen    hair,    glowed    upon    the 
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German's  face,  as  he  answered  loudly 
angrily,  'No,  sir,  I  do  not  forget  Aigonne 
nor  Valmy.     Those  battles  redound  to  the 
honour  of  neither  nation  ;  the  history  of  that 
campaign  is  written  in  obsignate. ' 

Vauriensky  was  about  to  retort  in  the 
same  tone,  but  Charles  Denain  interposed, 
'Come,  gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  talk  of 
battles  any  more,  let  us  think  of  something 
more  agreeable.  How  lucky,  by  the  by. 
we  all  were,  not  to  have  been  wounded.* 

'I  wish  I  had  been,'  said  Arensberg, 
gloomily  ;  'a  wound  would  have  been  glorious 
in  such  a  cause — that  of  German  neutrality/ 

'  You  arc  enthusiastic,  Monsieur  le  Baron  : 
believe  me,  a  wound  must  always  be  a  great 
bore.  For  my  part,'  and  Denain's  manner 
became  as  charming  as  he  always  made  it 
when  he  wished  to  say  something  particularly 
atrocious,  'the  only  thing  that  could  ever 
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justify  suicide  to  my  mind,  although  I  am 
not  particularly  enamoured  of  this  world, 
would  be  physical  pain.  I  have  always 
meant  to  get  a  ring  like  Hannibal's  for  my 
little  finger,  with  just  enough  of  poison  in  it 
to  put  an  end  to  life.  It  would  be  so  horrible 
to  be  unprepared.' 

'  For  death  ? '  asked  the  Englishman,  in- 
nocently. 

6  No,  for  pain.' 

'  The  only  pain  I  care  much  about,'  said 
the  young  German,  '  is  mental — the  anguish 
of  humiliation.' 

'Of  grief,'  said  little  Vincent  de  Beau- 
mont. 

'  Of  love,'  said  St.  Lambert,  with  a  fatu- 
ous air. 

6  Of  debts,'  said  Vauriensky. 

'  Of  ennui,'  said  St.  Quentin. 

'Of  misapprehension,'  said  young  Mux 
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de  Serisy,  a  boy  patrician,  who  had  already 
undergone  the  experience  of  a  German 
quarrel '  with  a  blue-eyed  baroness. 

'Well,  humiliation,  grief,  love,  debt-, 
ennui  and  misapprehension — I  would  rather 
all  your  agonies  twentyfold  than  a  sabre  cut. 
As  for  humiliation,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  I 
would  suffer  many  humiliations  sooner  than 
have  three  minutes  tic  doloreux.' 

'You  are  a  philosopher,  monsieur,'  said 
Arensberg,  with  a  sneer. 

'Epicuri  de  grege,'  said  St.  Leger,  alm<>-i 
to  himself.  But,  notwithstanding  the  lownesa 
of  his  tone  and  that  insular  jargon  which  we 
English,  like  true  Protestants,  insist  upon 
pronouncing  our  own  way,  and  call  Latin, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  concur  in 
pronouncing  it  another  way. — notwithstand- 

1  Happy  nation  where  a  quarrel  belongs  to  the  realms 
of  fancy,  as  castles  in  Spain,  or  rents  in  Ireland. 
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ing  this,  Denain's  quick  ears  caught  the  words, 
and  he  said,  smiling, 

6  Yes,  Ejricuri  de  grege  I  certainly  am, 
but  I  hope  with  nothing  of  the  p or cm  about 
me.'  And  his  eye  glanced,  not  without 
satisfaction,  at  the  reflection  of  his  exquisitely 
regular  and  EafTaelesque  features  in  a  glass 
hanging  near  him. 

6  As  for  M.  le  Baron,  I  see  he  is  quite  a 
mystic,  perhaps  even  a  member  of  the 
Tugendband.' 

4  Sir,'  said  the  Baron,  drily,  '  whatever 
societies  I  belong  to,  I  don't  talk  about  them. 
Prussians  are  more  famed  for  action  than 
dreaming.' 

4  Well,'  interposed  Vauriensky,  who  saw 
his  chance  of  getting  a  thrust  at  him,  'I  am 
glad  you  disown  all  these  rascally  secret 
societies.  In  Heaven's  name,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  war  with  the  Germans,  nation  against 
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nation,  race  against  race,  let  it  be  a  fair, 
honest,  and  stand-up  fight  in  the  open  day. 
not  with  juntos  of  covert  confederacies,  a 

people  in  masques,  a  whole  territory  in 
ambush,  a  universal  country  of  banditti.' 

'  Sir,  war  with  all  Germany  would  be  a 
sacred  war,'  said  von  Arensberg,  gravely. 

'  So  I  daresay  the  Assassins  called  their 
practices  against  the  Crusaders,'  said  Vau- 
riensky. 

The  German  did  not  answer,  but  Vau- 
riensky,  like  an  experienced  Picador  who 
knows  that  the  very  delay  of  the  bull  is  full 
of  passion,  and  who  sees  from  the  fury  of  the 
eyes  that  the  devil  will  out  if  he  brandish  the 
red  flag,  and  prolong  the  intolerable  insult  a 
little  more,  determined  to  continue  his 
attack. 

'Now,  to  my  mind,  the  Tugendband  are 
not  a  bit  better  than  those  scoundrels  who 
followed  camps,  and  traded  upon  the  dead. 
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Those  "  Children  of  Hate,"  as  they  were  called, 
who  made  such  a  devil  of  a  row  during 
Moreau's  campaign,  were  not,  after  all,  so 
bad  as  men  who  provoke  to  a  resistance 
which  they  know  must  be  impossible,  and 
who  inculcate  assassination  with  all  the  zeal 
of,  but  with  far  less  courage  than,  the  Jesuits/ 

Charles  Denain,  now  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  the  tenor  of  the  conversation,  and  deter- 
mined to  divert  it,  interrupted  von  Arensberg, 
who  was  going  to  speak. 

6  How  curious  it  is,  a  propos  of  societies, 
that  there  should  be  Jesuits  following  our 
army.  I  saw  one  fellow  whom  I  positively 
knew  to  be  one  after  Ulm. 

'Was  his  name  Mack?'  asked  the 
German,  with  a  grave  irony,  which  his 
flushed  cheeks  belied. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha ! '  laughed  little  Vincent  de 
Beaumont.  'I  was  on  service  at  Boulogne 
when  the  Emperor  got  the  news  of  Mack's 
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appointment.     He    slapped    his   thigh    with 
delight,  said  two  or  three   times  it  waa 
good  as  a  victory,  and  started  that  very  night 
for  the  frontier.' 

'  Curious,'  said  St.  Lambert,  foppishly. 
'Mack's  appointment  then  saved  England, 
-and  gave  us  Germany  instead.' 

'Sir!'  said  St.  Leger,  in  the  voice  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  with  a  patriotic  loudness 
which  had  done  honour  to  Lord  Chatham. 

'  Gentlemen,'  cried  von  Arensberg,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  less  excited,  'you  little  know 
the  Germany  you  speak  so  glibly  of  having 
•conquered.  Your  ideas  are  taken  from 
romance.  You  imagine  we  are  a  nation  of 
barons  and  professors,  poring  over  dead 
hatchments  and  dead  speculations.  You 
fancy  that  you  know  all  about  us.  because 
you  have4  read  of  philosophising  kings  who 
were  idiots  enough  to  make  chamberlains 
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parasitical  Frenchmen,  or  of  others  who  made 
silly  jokes  which  cut  then*  own  throats  and 
their  families,  about  royalty  being  the  metier 
of  monarchs.  Half  a  dozen  princes  full  of 
anecdote,  a  powdered  ambassador  or  so,  an 
Austrian  Archduchess,  whom  you  mur- 
dered— pardon  me,  gentlemen — whom  you 
murdered — are  the  elements  which  make  up 
your  notion  of  Germany.  Shall  I  give  you 
mine  ? 

'  Picture  to  yourselves  a  young  genera- 
tion, ardent  and  honest,  enthusiastic  and 
practical,  unanimous  and  resolute,  who  re- 
pudiate the  Old,  with  its  dead  and  rotten 
institutions,  its  inane  philosophy,  and  its 
putrescent  systems,  as  much  as  you  can  do  ; 
who  will  adventure  upon  the  New,  as  far  as 
— nay,  farther,  and  far  more  freely  than  you 
have  done  ;  who  were  born  and  reared  and 
educated  when   ^reat  truths   were   abroad, 
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when  the  world  was  flung  back  upon  C 
and  a  revolution  bared  the  origin  of  things  ; 
a  generation  which  has  seen  great  changes, 
and  believes  that  it  is  intended  to  do  great 
things.  Bemember  1780.  While  Liberty 
was  still  young  and  beautiful,  while  public 
virtue  was  still  among  you,  while  you  yet 
had  a  high  and  noble  object,  while  you  yet 
knelt  to  the  altars  of  Freedom,  where  did  you 
meet  with  more  sympathy,  more  admiration, 
more  encouragement,  more  aid,  than  from 
Germany?  And  now  that  you  have  betrayed 
your  holy  trust,  that  you  have  turned  re- 
creants from  Freedom,  that,  like  the  Melian 
of  old,  you  have  sold  the  pass,  do  you  suppose 
that  we  will  kneel  except  as  the  Spartans 
knelt,  though  Ulm  were  our  Thermopylae  ? 
Do  you  suppose  thai  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
solemn  mission  now  belongs  to  us  to  give 
mankind  the  sacred  consolations  of  Equality  ? 
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We  are  still  true  to  the  two  great  lessons  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Encyclopaedia 
and  America,  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty 
of  action.  We  are  still  worthy  of  those 
ancestors  who  bestowed  upon  mankind  the 
gifts  of  printing  and  the  Reformation. 

4  The  Ancient  Dispensations — forms  and 
formulas,  tyrannies  and  conventions,  mon- 
archies and  aristocracies — it  is  we  who  reject 
them.  It  is  you  who  are  returning  to  them. 
We  have  faith  in  the  youngest  of  revelations  ; 
and  if  there  be  among  us  secrets  and  leagues 
and  covenants,  be  sure,  Monsieur  Vauriensky, 
that  these  will  go  down  in  history — not,  as 
you  so  courteously  intimate,  as  those  of  the 
Assassins,  but  as  those  of  men  who  struck 
down  the  Pisistratida3,  or  expelled  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  And  now,  gentlemen,  in  return  i'nv 
all  those  amenities  with  which,  as  conqiuM  <  >rs, 
you  have  entertained  your  captive,  I  challenge 
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you  to  drink  a  toast  with  me.  And  you 
must  pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
drink  it  in  German  wine, — it  no  Ion  _ 
accords  with  your  own  vintage.  Are  you 
filled,  gentlemen?  Then  permit  me,  I  give 
you,  "  Liberty  !  "  ' 

This  was  rather  an  awkward  sentiment 
in  the  camp  of  a  bran-new  Emperor  ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the  toast  went 
round,  not,  however,  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Denain  jumped  up  directly  afterwards. 
and  as  there  was  the  least  possible  curl  of 
derision  on  his  upper  lip,  there  was  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  he  would  say. 

6 1,  too,  gentlemen,  am  about  to  give  you 
a  toast  which  I  am  sure  will  be  hailed  witli 
acclamation  by  every  Frenchman  here 
present,  because  it  is  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  I  am  not,  however,  so  sure  of  its 
reception  by  Monsieur  le  Baron.  After  a 
speech   which    the    Cordeliers    might    have 
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applauded  and  the  Jacobins  have  printed, 
I  am  almost  afraid  of  proposing  a  crowned 
head — gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  '  Queen  of 
Prussia.' 

Amidst  a  volley  of  cheers,  in  which  von 
Arensberg  was  obliged  to  join,  the  young 
guests  quaffed  each  a  bumper  of  fiery  Eude- 
sheimer.  Vauriensky,  on  the  momentary 
impulse  which  wine  gives,  and  seeing  that 
the  German  was  furious  at  having  been 
check-mated  in  his  liberalism  by  Charles 
Denain — no  ordinary  player  in  the  chec- 
quered  game  of  conversation — pursued  his 
tormentings. 

'  What  is  your  Queen  like,  Monsieur  von 
Arensberg  ?  I  so  like  to  hear  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  lovely  woman.' 

4  Ask  St.  Leger  there,  he  is  a  countryman 
of  Boadicea,'  growled  the  Baron. 

'Oil,  she  is  a  very  handsome  woman, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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with  fine  proportions,  and  a  majestic  cast  of 
features,  with  a  look  in  her  of  our  English 
Lady  Latimer.' 

Mr.  St.  Leger  was  a  connoisseur  in  beauty ; 
he  had  paid  his  homage  to  Madame  Jullien 
in  1802,  in  Paris,  and  his  judgment  in  the 
London  clubs  was  definite  and  final. 

fcIs  that  the  wife  of  our  voluptuous 
detenu?'  asked  St.  Lambert. 

1  Oh  no,  I  mean  his  mother ;  do  not 
laugh  if  I  compare  so  young  a  woman  as  the 
Prussian  Queen  to  her.  Lady  Latimer  has 
royalty  even  now  in  homage  at  her  feet.1 

'  Your  Prince,  eh  ? '  said  St.  Lambert. 

4  Apropos  of  Latimer,  I  will  tell  you  a 
story,'  said  Denain.  And  with  a  poignancy 
and  a  liveliness  which  brought  out  all  its 
ridicule,  he  told  the  story  of  Averanche's  letter 
to  Illyrine. 

Vincent  de  Beaumont,  who  was  still  at 
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that  age  when  one  is  pained  at  the  betrayal 
of  a  friend,  and  who  loved  and  admired 
Averanche,  sat  rather  uneasily  beneath  the 
shower  of  sparkling  epigrams  which  Denain 
poured  in  pitiless  profusion  upon  his  lovesick 
friend. 

Vauriensky,  St.  Lambert,  Max  de  Serisy, 
all  emulated  one  another  in  their  endeavours 
to  make  fun  of  him ;  and  even  St.  Leger  in 
his  grave  way  could  not  conceal  his  contempt 
for  a  spoony  who  could  idolise  the  mistress 
of  another  man.  At  last,  little  Vincent  took 
out  his  watch,  and  cut  short  the  conversation 
by  saying, 

'  Talking  of  Averanche  reminded  me  of 

the  Eleutheria,  and  that  reminded  me  that  I 

intended  to  go  and  see  Almeric  Locart  again ; 

he    was   seriously   wounded   in   Nansouty's 

charge.' 

D  2 
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'Poor  devil,  where  is  he?'  asked  Vau- 
riensky. 

'  At  Pratzen.' 

'What,  are  you  going  now?'  asked 
Charles  Denain,  as  little  de  Beaumont  got  up 
and  flung  his  cloak  around  him. 

'Let  us  all  go  ! '  said  St.  Lambert. 

'  Agreed ! ' 

'  Agreed ! ' 

8  Agreed ! ' 

Charles  Denain  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid 
of  a  party  which,  had  the  wine  gone  round 
much  longer,  would  probably  have  ended  in 
a  quarrel,  and  therefore  he  consented  to  ac- 
company them. 

The  sharp  brisk  ah*  of  the  morning  came 
pleasantly  and  coldly  to  their  heated  cheeks, 
and  the  scenes  around,  wrecks  and  devasta- 
tions, and  memories  of  carnage,  made  their 
walk  silent  and  still.     Even  Max  de  Serisy, 
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who  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy  had 
begun  to  hum  a  little  song,  which  Mile. 
Devienne,  in  the  character  of  one  of  Marivaux's 
soubrettes,  had  made  popular,  stopped  before 
it  was  half  over. 

As  they  neared  the  cottage  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  ward  of  the  great  hospital 
around,  Vauriensky  thought  he  heard  sounds 
as  of  heavy  substances  falling  and  voices 
muttering.  Suspecting  all.  was  not  right, 
and  hard  pressed  by  St.  Leger,  who  already 
scented  a  row,  he  ran  forward,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  moment 
which  preceded,  by  about  ten  minutes,  the 
breaking  up  of  Denain's  supper,  when  the 
Children  of  Hate  entered  the  sick  room  where 
Locart  was  lying.  While  the  rest  of  the 
band  scattered  themselves  in  different  direc- 
tions on  their  ruthless  errand,  the  Ishmaclite 
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walked  straight  towards  the  Jesuit.  Their 
meeting  was  evidently  less  of  a  surprise  to 
the  bandit  than  to  the  object  of  his  search, 
for  the  priest's  usually  pale  and  placid  fea- 
tures were  flushed  with  emotion. 

'  What,  the  Bohemian  ?  '  he  said,  half  un- 
wittingly. 

8  Ay,  so  they  called  me  when  you  knew 
me;  now  they  call  me  the  Ishmaelite,  and 
to-morrow  they  may  call  me  Devil,  or  Judas, 
or  Sathaniel  for  what  I  care.  I  will  do  my 
best,  rely  upon  it,  to  deserve  all  their  names.' 

6  Alas,  so  it  seems  when  I  see  you  here 
directing  these  deeds  of  evil  and  of  outrage.' 

6  Pshaw !  Julian,  the  world  calls  your 
deeds  deeds  of  evil  and  of  outrage  too.  You 
should  know  better  than  to  irive  in  to 
prejudices.  We  both  labour  for  the  poor, 
man,  and  if  these  hireling  cut-throats  have  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less,  what   signifies? 
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You  traffic  in  souls,  I  traffic  in  bodies,  and 
both  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  eh?  We 
meet,  you  see,'  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
'  They  told  me  I  should  find  you  after 
the  armies,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  here.' 

'Who  told  you?' 

8  Your  Provincial.  Nay,  never  look  sur- 
prised, I  am  of  that  stamp  of  Italian,  all  hate 
and  passion,  that  the  Church  loves  to  employ. 
Many  such  a  one  she  has  absolved  in  the 
old  days  of  Viscontis,  Estes,  Sforzas  and 
Borgias ! ' 

'  Shame  on  you,  shame  on  you,  you  are 
yet  harder  in  your  hardness,  and  more 
vicious  in  your  vice,  than  you  ever  were ! ' 

*  Nay,  Julian,  'tis  hardly  so.  I  can 
scarcely  be  worse  than  when  I  followed  your 
father  on  the  Spanish  main.  Ah,  those  were 
merry  days,  when  our  black  cargoes  brought 
in  gold  by  ship-loads,  and  the  sangaree  went 
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round  in  the  shade,  and  the  maidens  of 
Cuba  smiled  upon  adventurers!  What  a 
captain  your  father  was.  I  was  only  in  the 
trade  with  him  one  year,  but  I  never  shall 
forget  his  courage.  'Twas  only  a  pity  he 
was  always  so  hot.  I  remember  once,  off 
Panama,  he  shot  a  fellow  in  cool  blood,  a 
white  too,  because  he  said  his  prayers  when 
we  were  chased  by  an  English  cruiser. 
Those  tropical  habits,  however,  did  not  do  in 
Europe;  that  was  a  horrid  scrape,  that 
foreigner's  death  in  the  Champs  Elys.' 

'  Spare  me,'  moaned  the  priest,  whose 
whole  body  writhed  while  the  cold  sweat 
started  from  his  brow ;  but  even  here  his 
self-discipline  did  not  desert  him.  His 
familiarity  with  men  gave  him  the  key  to 
master  his  companion.  (  You  too  are  a 
fixth er  ;  would  you  like  her  pure  ears  to  be 
contaminated  with  accounts  of  your  exploits  ? 
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her  gentle  soul  to  be  polluted?  her  inno- 
cent   ' 

The  Jesuit  had  not  finished  his  sentence 
before  he  felt  his  hand  grasped  as  in  a  vice. 
An  almost  magical  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  the  Ishmaelite — a  feminine 
softness  stole  over  his  features,  and  it  was 
with  a  voice  low  and  timid  as  a  child's  that 
he  asked, 

'  Have  you  seen  her  ? ' 

'  She  confessed  to  me  only  the  day 
before  I  left  Paris.' 

6  Is  she  happy  ?  '  murmured  the  Ishmael- 
ite. 

6  She  cannot  be  otherwise.  She  is  sin- 
less as  an  angel.  God  shield  and  guard  her 
in  the  future  !  Ah — the  difference  is  strange 
and  sad  between  the  little  girl  and  the  young 
maiden  ;  the  first  so  meek  and  humble  and 
lowly,  a  servant  of  heaven — and  the  other, 
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with  all  vanities  beginning,  to  end  so  soon, 
perhaps,  in  hell ! ' 

1  But  now — now,'  said  the  Ishrna elite, 
impatiently.  '  How  is  she  ?  Does  she  want 
nothing?' 

4  Nothing,  she  told  me,  only  something 
to  love.' 

The  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  his 
listener. 

While  these  words  were  passing,  the 
band  were  employed  in  rifling  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  ornaments  and  clothes,  packing 
them  together  in  bundles,  tossing  them  from 
the  window  to  their  companions  underneath, 
and  then  returning  anew  to  the  work  of 
plunder. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sound  of  quick 
rapid  footsteps  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
the  door  was  wrenched  open,  and  Denains 
guests  burst  into  the  room. 
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Vauriensky's  sword  was  at  once  out  of 
the  scabbard ;  he  dashed  forward  to  the 
nearest  ruffian,  and  without  any  apparent 
effort  of  his  prodigious  strength,  clove  his 
body  aslant  from  the  shoulder,  and  bore  it  to 
the  ground.  St.  Leger  at  the  same  moment 
knocked  another  fellow  down.  Max  de 
Serisy,  St.  Lambert,  de  Beaumont,  and  the 
Prussian  were  all  engaged. 

'  So,  so,  there — my  men ;  these  boys  are 
only  a  handful ;  shut  the  door  there, — now 
then, — now  then,  they  are  your  own  ; '  and 
the  Ishmaelite,  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence, 
discharged  a  pistol  at  Vauriensky  which  dis- 
abled his  sword  arm. 

The  situation  of  the  new  comers  was 
indeed  very  critical.  The  bandits  were  at 
least  three  to  one,  and  were  armed  to  the 
teeth.  But  Denain,  at  all  times  cool,  now 
reaped  all  the  advantage  of  that  presence  of 
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mind  in  the  face  of  danger  which  the  French 
call  cold  blood.  He  calculated  that  the 
report  of  the  pistol  must  alarm  the  soldiery. 
On  the  staff  of  Berthier,  who  was  Quarter- 
master General,  he  knew  the  disposition  of 
the  troops,  and  saw  that  his  safety  depended 
on  arousing  them. 

He  crouched  down  as  Giovanni  dealt  a 
terrible  blow  at  him,  and  with  a  bound  like 
a  panther  sprung  to  the  window. 

'  Hillo  there  !  Seventeenth,  forty- third, 
Berthier !    Berthier ! ' 

The  Ishmaelite  now  saw  that  if  he  meant 
to  save  his  life  he  had  no  chance  but  escape. 
In  his  turn  he  leaped  forward  to  the 
window. 

8  Here,  follow  me,  Giovanni ;  you, 
Anselm,  take  the  others  by  the  stairs :  run, 
run,  for  your  lives  run ! ' 

Charles  Denain,  as  his  adversary's  hand 
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was  on  the  window-sill,  made  a  pass  at  him. 
The  Ishmaelite  parried.  A  contest  ensued 
which,  though  it  lasted  not  a  minute,  showed 
to  each  the  skill  and  decision  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  Ishmaelite  grew  impatient.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  foiled.  He 
took  another  pistol  from  his  belt,  fired,  and 
then  vaulted  from  the  window  to  the  ground. 

An  oath  in  a  tone  of  intense  pain  escaped 
Charles  Denain.  The  ball  had  passed  through 
him. 

'  He  shall  pay  for  this  if  I  ransack  the 
world  to  find  him,'  he  muttered  in  his  agony. 

'  That's  a  brave  vow  after  a  wound,  better 
than  suicide,'  said  a  voice  close  to  him. 

It  was  the  pale-eyed  and  inexorable 
Prussian. 

Charles  Denain  had  fainted,  but  his  last 
look  was  a  curse  for  the  man  who  had 
stricken,  and  another  for  the  man  who  had 
insulted  him. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

And  Contarini  Fleming  wrote  '  Time.' 

Contarini  Fleming. 

STUDY,  thou  fair,  pale  goddess? 
with  tresses  so  classically  braided, 
and  long,  long  drooping  lashes, 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  severe  delicate 
beauty,  with  eyes  of  modest  and  glistening 
azure,  like  violets  in  rain,  with  small  brow 
bright  beneath  the  raven  hair,  like  a  lotus 
opening  in  the  night,  with  white  and  sweep- 
ing tunic,  with  antique  fillet,  with  sandal  of 
many  winding  strings,  with  the  laurel  crown 
in  thy  hand,  how  profitless  it  is  to  love  thee  ! 
Cold,  and  hard,  and  sad  art  thou  as  thy 
cousin  Dian,  and  little  sympathy  hast  thou 
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with  mortals.  They  love  thee  with  true 
worship,  and  pursue  thee  with  ceaseless  zeal, 
and  devote  their  days,  and  sacrifice  their 
nights,  and  dedicate  to  thee  feelings,  passions, 
energies,  a  whole  life's  service  ;  and  with 
what  dost  thou  repay  them  ?  What  fruit  or 
what  fulfilment  is  there  for  their  hopes? 
Albeit,  from  idea  to  idea,  from  conjecture  to 
conjecture,  from  subject  to  subject,  from 
vision  to  vision,  thou  leadest  them  on,  and 
ever  mockest  their  barren  worship  with  thy 
bubble  fame !  Out  upon  thy  hollow  smiles, 
out  upon  all  the  impostures  by  which  thou 
hast  succeeded  and  betrayed.  Surely  they 
were  wrong  who  made  thee  the  Daughter  of 
Omnipotence  and  gave  thee  glorious  at- 
tributes, and  consecrated  to  thee  the  noblest 
of  cities,  and  called  it  Athens. 

Or,  in  those  days,  perchance,  thou  wert 
beautiful  and  natural,  the  light  of  youth  was 
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in  thy  smile,  and  its  fragrance  in  thy  embrace. 
And  there  was  truth  in  thy  passion,  reality 
in  thy  joy,  Heaven  in  thy  love:  can  they, 
indeed,  be  true,  those  legends  of  the  elder 
world  ?  Was  thy  heart  soft,  and  didst  thou 
then  heed  the  song  of  poets  and  the  vow  of 
heroes  ?  Didst  thou  proffer  meetings  with 
them  in  groves  and  grottoes,  and  by  spark- 
ling fountains  ?  Didst  thou  deign  to  drink 
the  nectar  of  their  enthusiastic  tears,  and 
delight  to  feed  with  the  food  of  gods,  the 
celestial  ambrosia  of  possession,  the  full 
completion  of  the  Divine  Ideal  ?  Didst  thou 
crown  their  dreams  with  glory,  their  lives 
with  lustre,  their  solitude  with  fame,  their 
hopes  with  ecstasy  ?  And  didst  thou  swear 
to  them  in  solemn  places,  and  high  festivals, 
and  before  the  applauding  world,  the  sacred 
promise  of  Immortality  ? 

Not  such  art  thou  in  these  days  of  ours. 
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Ail  aged,  haggard,  wrinkled,  painted  crone, 
environing  the  young  with  thy  lean  arms, 
poisoning  their  limbs  with  thy  tainted  touch, 
sucking  their  life-breath  with  thy  caresses, 
exhausting  their  life-blood  with  thy  barren 
transports,  thou  accursed  courtesan !  See, 
thine  eye  is  leaden,  spiritless,  dead,  cavern- 
ous ;  there  is  pearl-powder  on  thy  skin, 
and  rouge  upon  thy  cheeks ;  thy  lean  and 
bony  fingers  are  like  a  skeleton's ;  thy  hair 
belonged  to  some  beauty  in  her  grave ;  thy 
robe  itself  is  like  a  shroud  ;  the  very  owls  that 
were  thy  chosen  symbol  in  thy  joyous  }Touth, 
now  make  thy  age  more  hideous  and  fore- 
boding. Hark  !  do  you  not  hear  their  funeral 
plaints,  and  the  dismal  flapping  of  their  wings? 
Yet  it  was  to  thee,  0  Study,  '  thou  sad 
Erinnys  of  these  times,'  thou  Canidia,  whom 
in  virtue  of  his  imaginative  and  youthful 
inexperience  Lionel  believed  a  Lalage — that 
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lie  now  betook  himself  for  solace  after  his 
bitter  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  field  of 
Austerlitz.  It  is  a  terrible  strife  to  love  by 
spirit  and  to  despise  by  reason,  to  adore  as 
Manon  Lescaut  was  adored,  and  to  know 
that  the  object  of  your  adoration  is  a  Manon 
Lescaut  after  all.  And  few  there  are  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  find  distraction,  if  not 
oblivion,  in  an  idolatry  yet  more  miserable — 
the  love  of  Letters. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lionel  was  born 
with  poetic  tendencies  (which,  in  spite  of  the 
proverb,  by  no  means  signifies  that  he  was  a 
poet  born),  and  it  was  in  the  cultivation  of 
verse  that  he  first  indulged  himself,  and 
sought  relief.  The  French  Muse  at  the  time 
he  wooed  her  was  chiefly  regular,  classic,  and 
correct.  The  last  echoes  of  Marie  Joseph 
Chenier  were  in  the  air.  breathing  a  spirit  as 
free  as  Akenside's,  a  hatred  of  tyranny  as 
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ardent  and  indignant,  a  passion  for  liberty  as 
pure  and  noble,  in  rhythm  as  measured  and 
in  cadences  as  monotonous.  By  its  side  the 
natural  school,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was 
represented  in  the  descriptive  poems  of 
Delille — about  as  happily  as  by  his  less 
graceful  but  not  less  tedious  contemporary 
Darwin  in  England.  The  first  aspirations  of 
romance  were,  however,  already  there,  and 
the  first-fruits  of  the  great  literary  revolution 
which  was  to  come.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
had  published  '  The  Genius  of  Christianity.' 
Germany  and  England,  too,  had  begun  to 
invade  the  Voltairian  empire.  Shakespeare, 
Bishop  Percy,  Ossian,  Walter  Scott,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  were  becoming  felt,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  old  indigenous  formulary 
idols.  The  reaction  from  the  eighteenth 
•century  sensualism — where  all  was  external 
— had  of  course  run  into  the  opposite  excess. 
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Tlierc  arose  a  metaphysical  school  who  treated 
the  soul  much  as  its  predecessors  had  treated 
the  bod)',  and  who  pampered  spiritualism 
the    Classicists    had    pampered    materialism. 
They  dissected  the  heart,  its  wants,  sufferings, 
and  mysteries,  with  all  the  wearisome  minute- 
ness   into   which    the   natural   school    had 
degenerated,  when  with  maudlin  bucolicism 
it  rhymed  whole  pages  over  dead  doves  or 
withered   flowers.      Eminent  of  their   el 
but  more  sober  than  their  French  antitypes, 
were  the  barren  and  naked  images  which, 
like  David,  the  English  lake-poets  year  after 
year  exhibited. 

Among  these  separate  schools  of  thought, 
Lionel's  nature  and  education  harmonized 
almost  equally  with  the  romantic  and  clas 
systems,  which  on  the  whole  was  a  misfor- 
tune to  him,  for  his  original  and  daring  ideas 
were  fettered  and  trammelled  by  his  bigoted 
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adherence  to  rules,  methods,  canons,  and 
forms  of  style.  But  he  had  no  sympathies 
-either  with  those  who  on  the  one  hand  con- 
fined themselves  with  purblind  intolerance  to 
the  esoteric  in  nature,  nor  on  the  other  with 
those  who  as  exclusively  inverted  their  whole 
•observations  inwards  '  to  the  study  of  a 
jejune  idiosyncrasy.'  Like  Mr.  Fox,  who, 
in  one  of  the  last  parties  he  ever  gave  as 
Minister  in  Stable  Yard,  received  Mr.  Words- 
worth with  his  frank,  joyous,  hearty  laugh, 
saying,  '  I  am  not  of  your  fashion,  sir ; ' 
Lionel  Averanche  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  banish  the  passions  from  the  art 
which  they  had  founded,  and  which  they 
were  certain  to  reclaim. 

To  reconcile  a  feud  so  inveterate  as  the 
quarrel  between  the  Eomanticists  and  the 
Classicists,  to  adopt  into  himself  and  master 
their  respective  excellencies,  to  combine  and 
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gather  their  strength  together,  to  east  out 
some  great  work,  which,  like  the  gold  and 
silver  shield  of  the  fable,  should  at  once 
satisfy  both  parties,  and  dazzle  them  into  a 
common  admiration — this  is  yet  the  unper- 
formed privilege  of  genius,  and  was  then  far 
beyond  the  ability  (if  it  was  dreamingly 
forecast  in  the  vague  ambition)  of  young 
Averanche.  He  grew  weary  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  and  of  a  self-indulgent  grief- 
luxuriating  somr,  which,  like  an  overstrong 
perfume,  weighed  heavily  and  faintly  on  his 
energies.  He  felt  the  necessity  '  of  some- 
thing  craggy  to  break  his  mind  upon'' 
(without  therefore  resorting  to  c  an  Armenian 
grammar ').  and  he  took  sanctuary  in  history. 
But  even  here  his  despondency  influenced 
his  choice  of  a  subject ;  he  postponed  the 
glorious  incitement  of  a  younger  age  to  the 
decadence  and  humiliating  vicissitudes  o(  the- 
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Lower  Empire.  He  plunged  into  the  By- 
zantine historians,  and  over  all  he  read  his 
poetical  imagination  played  in  phosphoric 
lights,  illuminating  passages,  and  bringing 
events  out  in  relief  which  he  never  after- 
wards forgot. 

There  was  also  still  much  of  the  child  in 
his  reading ;  we  all  read  history  (be  it  what 
it  may)  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  as  par- 
tisans. This  is  an  indifferent  aid  to  truth, 
although  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  another  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  without  some  compensating 
advantages.  Thus,  as  at  an  election,  where 
men  tell  you  that  they  have  always  voted 
*  Blue,'  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and 
make  a  merit  of  it,  the  same  sort  of  tradi- 
tional colour  was  carried  through  Ave- 
ranche's  historical  politics,  and  served  as  a 
blazon  to  his  memory.  With  this  suscepti- 
bility and  witli  a  proneness,  which  we  have 
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before  described,  to  identify  himself  with  the 

general,  he  flung  himself  into  the  scenes 
which  he  read,  represented  to  himself  various 
phases  of  humanity,  and  acted  (as  a  poor 
Provincial  might  attempt  to  act)  the  great 
character  of  the  world.  He  took  a  delight 
and  found  a  moral  elevation  in  attempting 
to  attain  their  sentiments,  and  these  endea- 
vours gushed  forth  in  a  poetry  spontanea  »u> 
and  irrepressible.  After  a  little  while  the 
eclecticism  of  our  times  mastered  him.  but 
it  did  so  according  to  the  conditions  of  his 
temper  ;  and  he  found  that  he  could  feel  aa 
strongly  on  one  side  as  the  other,  while  his 
judgment  declared  by  turns  for  different 
opinions. 

The  period  to  the  study  of  which  he  had 
surrendered  himself  was  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  giving,  as  it  were,  roots  to  his 
thoughts,  for  it  contained  in  itself  the  germ 
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of  all  modern  systems — '  the  wondrous 
Mother  Age.'  The  breaking  up  of  the 
Eoman  world — has  it  not  served  in  its  frag- 
ments as  the  corner  stone  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples, ecclesiastic,  democratic,  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  which  have  since  attempted  to 
usurp  and  monopolise  civilisation?  We 
cannot  do  more  than  attempt  to  jot  down 
the  broad  results  of  Lionel's  ever-varying 
convictions.  He  was  at  first  won  and  con- 
quered by  the  theoretic  pretensions  of  Bel- 
lannine  and  the  Church  ;  but  his  reason,  after 
a  long  enslavement,  forced  its  way  out  of 
these  trammels,  and  next  persuaded  him 
that  the  aristocratic  constitution  as  deve- 
loped by  the  Whigs  in  England,  and  as  justi- 
fied by  the  writings  of  Sydney  and  Boulain- 
villiers,  was  at  once  a  just  inheritance  and  a 
perfect  institution.  Montesquieu's  remark, 
4  that  one  lion  was  better  than  six  hundred 
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rats,'  perhaps  next  led  him  into  a  doubt  of 
Constitutions,  and  next  into  acquiescence  in 
the  wisdom  of  that  divine  right,  in  ita  sway 
over  popular  instincts,  which  Hobbes  had 
defended  as  a  means  of  government,  and  the 
Abbe  Dubois  asserted  as  a  legacy  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  There  remained  nothing 
for  him  but  the  school  of  Mably,  Rousseau, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  to  believe  in,  which  in 
different  degrees  assumed  the  supreme  right 
of  primitive  liberty ;  and  Lionel  believed,  of 
course,  in  this  at  last  with  all  the  ardour  of 
a  renegade.  The  worst,  too,  of  his  hot, 
ardent,  and  impetuous  spirit  was  this :  he 
felt  so  keenly,  that  for  the  moment  he  re- 
sented all  the  antagonism,  hostility,  hate, 
inherent  in  the  chance  opinion  he  embraced. 
Was  it  not  written  that  he  would  always  be 
in  extremes?  Let  us  hope  that  as  he  grew 
older  he  found  Truth. 
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It  happened  one  day  to  him,  after  he  had 
fallen  in  with  the  works  of  Vico,  and  had 
become  strangely  fascinated  by  those  great 
truths,  the  lesser  and  more  immaterial  of 
which  have  served  to  sell  reputations  in  our 
time — he  got,  as  authors  will  get,  greatly 
embarrassed  about  a  date.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  treatise,  in  which  he  watched  the  idea 
of  deterioration  and  of  '  pessimism,'  which 
Vico  was  among  the  first  to  advance  ;  he 
sought  to  invest  the  gradation  of  the  divine, 
the  heroic,  and  the  human  age,  which  the 
Italian  so  ingeniously  sought  to  establish  ; 
but,  as  we  have  written,  he  was  puzzled 
about  a  date,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  go 
and  call  on  Madame  de  Eavenna,  the  fair 
countrywoman  of  the  great  author,  for  ex- 
planation and  instruction. 

Although  for  months  he  had  lived  the 
most  solitary  existence,  not  even  seeing  his 
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guardian  (Charles  Denain  was  at  Vienna,  ill 
of  his  wound),  the  idea  had  no  sooner  entered 
his  mind,  than  he  put  on  his  hat  to  put  it 
into  execution.  There  was  something  .-<»< .til- 
ing to  him  in  the  thought  of  the  gentle  lady 
whose  young  life  seemed  given  to  redi  sa 
the  miseries  of  the  most  suffering  ofmen,  the 
literary  and  the  poor. 

Madame  de  Ravenna  received  him  with 
her  usual  softness,  and  in  a  short  time,  and 
with  some  assistance,  solved  for  him  his 
chronological  difficulty.  Little  by  little, 
though  at  first  very  rarely,  Averanche  accus- 
tomed himself  to  go  to  her  soirees;  and 
although  he  was  too  morbidly  melancholy, 
too  savagely  depressed,  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  the  ^reat  and  distinguished  men  whom  lie 
met  in  her  apartments,  he  was  allured,  in 
spite  of  himself,  by  the  calm  and  ease  and 
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intellectual  repose  which  he  found  in  her 
saloons. 

One  evening  that  he  had  nearly  outstayed 
all  the  other  guests,  the  Princess  suddenly 
proposed  a  party  for  the  morrow.  It  was 
eagerly  assented  to  by  the  few  gentlemen 
who  had  lingered.  Its  little  details  had  been 
discussed,  perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  when 
Madame  de  Eavenna  said, 

'But,  M.  d'Averanche,  I  had  forgotten 
you — will  you  too  come  ?  ' 

Averanche  bowed,  and  said  he  should  be 
the  happiest  of  the  happy  in  obeying  her 
commands. 

c  Now,  M.  St.  Lambert,'  said  Madame  de 
Ravenna,  playfully,  'I  will  bet  you  this  unique 
little  medal  of  Paros.' — and  she  took  up  a 
small  gold  coin  which  glistened  lite  the  first 
sunbeam  between  the  rosy  lingers  of  Aurora — 
8 1  will  bet  you  this  against  your  magnificent 
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curricle,  wliich  I  saw  in  the  Bois,  that  M. 
d'Averanelie  does  not  know  what  party  we 
have  been  discussing  for  the  last  half  hour ! ' 

Averanche  blushed  and  was  forced  to 
confess  he  did  not  know. 

8  Ah  !  I  thought  so,  monsieur,  you  were 
thinking  of  Vico  ;  it  is  singular  how  fascinat- 
ing  he  is.  But  will  you  come  and  see  to- 
morrow the  commonest  ot  all  tilings  and 
the  most  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  horticultural  shows  and  elaborate 
gardens  the  world  runs  after — a  distribution 
of  prizes  at  a  girls'  school  ?  ' 

'  A  nursery  garden,'  said  Averanche  ;  '  T 
shall  be  only  too  glad.' 

'  Come,  I  will  bet  you,  M.  St.  Lambert, 
this  silver  owl  of  Athens  against  your  glove 
studs  that  M.  d'Averanelie  does  not  come.1 
said  Madame  de  Ravenna,  'Look  how 
absent  he  is.' 
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•  You  care  for  him,'  whispered  St.  Lam- 
bert to  the  Princess,  as  he  took  his  leave. 

6  No,  I  pity  him  ;  he  feels.' 

Challenged  as  he  had  been,  Averanche 
could  not  miss  the  party  to  which  lie  had 
been  so  earnestly  invited.  The  next  evening 
there  was  a  little  concert  before  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  convent  de  St.  Therese, 
at  which  the  whole  of  Madame  de  Ravenna's 
party,  including  Averanche,  were  present. 
Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  sight. 
The  young  pensionnaires,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  all  dressed  alike  in  white, 
with  their  blue  sashes  round  their  waists, 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  still 
rich  with  the  white  and  gold  of  Louis  XVI. , 
and  with  a  ceiling  adorned  by  a  copy  of 
Guido's  Hours  by  no  less  an  artist  than 
Raphael  Mengs.  About  them  were  specta- 
tors, friends,  relations,  parents,  teachers,  nuns, 
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their  sombre  vestments  producing  such  a 
contrast  as  one  sees  at  a  bal  masque,  only  that 
there  was  the  blue  and  white  of  an  April 
heaven  to  relieve  the  black  instead  of  diabolic 
scarlet. 

After  the  concert  was  over,  the  young 
girls  were  summoned  one  by  one  by  their 
names,  to  receive  prizes  and  crowns  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  friends  and  the  tears  of  rela- 
tions. One  little  girl,  apparently  of  about 
thirteen,  although,  with  her  fawn-like  and 
delicate  frame,  she  seemed  younger,  was 
crowned  the  full  complement  of  nine  times. 
But  when  the  last  prize  of  Sagesse  was 
awarded  to  her,  she  walked  back  to  her  seal 
alone,  for,  although  her  fellow  pensiormarres 
crowded  around  her,  and  everybody  k 
her  pale  and  delicate  forehead,  there  was  no 
sympathising  father,  no  weeping  mother,  n<> 
delighted  sister,  to  press  her  to  their  hearts. 
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But  how  is  this  ?  Lionel  Averanche,  all 
absent  and  abstracted  though  he  is,  has 
pushed  aside  party  after  party,  clique  after 
clique  of  connections,  and  forced  his  way  to 
the  young  crowned  Head.  It  was  his  little 
Lady  of  the  Wood. 

4  Who  can  that  little  girl  be  that  Monsieur 
d* Averanche  is  speaking  to  ? '  asked  Madame 
de  Eavenna  of  the  young  Luc  de  La 
Meilleraye,  who  was  sitting  next  her. 

'  I  have  not  a  notion — have  you,  St. 
Lambert  ?  but  Averanche  is  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  and  it  is  probably  some  face  he 
has  seen  in  his  dreams.' 

'  What  is  your  name,  my  little  fairy  ? ' 
asked  Madame  de  Eavenna  of  Averanche's 
friend,  when  the  room  was  almost  empt}'. 

'  My  mistress  named  it  nine  times,'  said 
the  child,  proudly,  but  a  tear  was  in  her 
eye. 
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'  True,  I  had  forgotten,'  said  Madame  de 
Ravenna,  kindly. 

'  Angela  Pisani,'  replied  the  maiden. 

'  Then  }Tou  are  a  countrywoman  of  mine, 
with  that  name  ;  will  you  come  home  to  a 
little  (jotder  with  me  to-morrow,  and  bring 
all  those  crowns  ?  Do.'  And  Madame  de 
Ravenna  stooped  and  kissed  the  child. 

Angela's  solitary  tears  now  found  action  ; 
she  put  her  little  arms  round  Madame  de 
Ravenna's  neck,  returned  her  kiss,  and  then, 
hand  in  hand  with  her,  went  to  seek  the 
Lady  Superior,  whose  consent  she  obtained. 

'Where  is  M.  d'Averanche ? '  asked 
Madame  de  Ravenna,  as  she  passed  by  a 
group    of  young   men    on  her  way  to  her 


carnage. 


'  Heaven  knows;  answered  St.  Lambert  ; 
and  he  interchanged  with  La  Meilleraye   a 
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shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  was  conclusive 
as  to  Lionel's  sanity. 

Averanche  in  the  meanwhile,  after  he 
had  paid  his  compliments  with  all  the  grace 
of  sincerity  to  his  little  Lady  of  the  Wood, 
was  struck  by  a  pair  of  dark  e}^es,  which 
glowed  upon  him  like  a  furnace  from  an 
obscure  angle  of  the  room. 

They  summoned  a  reminiscence  ;  after  a 
while,  he  remembered  whose  they  were — 
those  of  his  strange  companion  of  the  lane 
near  Austerlitz. 

But  as  if  everything  was  destined  to  be  a 
mystery  connected  with  him,  Averanche, 
although  he  sprang  forward  to  the  place 
where  he  had  seen  him,  looked  around  for 
him  in  vain. 

The  Ishmaelite  had  already  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Dors  tu  content,  Voltaire,  et  ton  hideux  sourire 
Voltige-t-il  encore  sur  tes  os  dechan 
Ton  siecle  etait,  dit-on,  trop  jeune  pour  te  lire, 
Le  notre  doit  te  plaire  et  tes  hommes  bod1 

Al.FKED    DE   MrSSET. 

lg|§]fiOME   few   weeks    after   the    - 

described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Charles  Denain  was  smoking, 
on  a  beautiful  autumn  evening,  in  a  little 
I  muse  which  belonged  to  him  at  Xeuilly. 
Although  the  bullet  of  the  Ishmaelite  had 
traversed  his  body,  yet,  owing  to  his  strong 
constitution,  and  to  that  happiness  of  fortune 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  him  as  much  as 
bis  hands,  or  feet,  or  ryes,  or  ears,  he  was 
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not  only  entirely  recovered,  but  he  never  had 
felt  so  well  in  his  life  before.  Everything 
conspired  to  make  him  in  good  spirits.  The 
late  king  was  used  to  give  as  a  toast  to  the 
little  Etonians  who  went  to  play  with  Prince 
George  at  the  Castle,  '  Boys,  the  height  of 
human  felicity,  a  clean  shirt,  and  a  guinea 
in  one's  pocket.'  But  this  standard,  which 
was  all  very  well  for  a  sailor-king  and  a 
constitutional  monarch,  was  far  too  low  and 
vulgar  for  an  Imperial  dandy.  Perfect 
health,  nevertheless,  and  a  capital  account  at 
his  broker's  were  no  mean  elements  in 
Charles  Denain's  present  enjoyment.  We 
say  at  his  broker's  and  not  at  his  ban- 
ker's advisedly,  because  it  must  be  by 
no  means  supposed  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Agio  and  Share  jobbing  are 
confined  to  the  old.  Charles  Denain  was 
almost  as  enormously  and  heavily  engage  d  as 
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if  he  had  been  a  fine  lady,  and  it  was  with  a 
peculiar  complacency  that  he  thought,  as  the 
thin  blue  smoke  curled  upwards  before  his 
eyes,  how  in  speculative  language  'he  had 
gone  and  done  it.'  He  had  backed  Xapoleon 
in  for  an  immense  sum  in  the  Austerlitz 
campaign  ;  he  had  held  on  gallantly,  had  only 
sold  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  coalition  ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder,  as  he  calculated  the  vastness  of  his 
gains,  that  a  smile  played  upon  his  expressive 
mouth. 

Charles  Denain,  who  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently blasi  to  have  taken  up  witli  *  the  good 
old  gentlemanly  vice  of  avarice,'  if  he  had 
won  largely,  spent  as  freely.  All  things 
around  him  and  about  him  proved  it.  His 
chamber,  its  decorations,  its  inmates,  his 
costume,  all  displayed  his  fantastic,  lavish,  and 
gorgeous  luxury.  His  very  robe  o(  a  gor- 
geous green,  woven  with  gold  and  buttoned 
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at  the  sleeves  and  throat  with  barbaric  jewels, 
had  been  spoiled  from  a  Bey,  had  been  given 
by  Napoleon  to  a  sister,  and  had  thence  found 
its  way  to  its  flattered  and  fortunate  possessor. 
His  Turkish  slippers  had  been  embroidered 
in  pearls  by  an  Austrian  chanoinesse.  But, 
apart  from  these  Parisian  and  Viennese 
reminiscences,  all  other  things  in  the  room 
partook  of  the  same  Oriental  character. 
The  ottoman  on  which  Charles  reposed,  the 
miniature  coffee  cups,  the  piles  of  sweetmeats 
with  which  trays  had  been  laden  at  his  side, 
the  carpets,  the  pipes,  the  vases  of  sherbet, 
the  yathaghans  and  silks  and  shawls  and 
pistols,  and  paramount  above  all,  in  a  place 
of  honour,  the  Prize  Sabre  of  the  Eleutheria. 
Everything,  in  short,  there  was  to  remind  one 
of  what  '  Eothen  '  so  picturesquely  calls  '  the 
splendour  and  the  havoc  of  the  East.' 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  fact  that  Charles  Denain  had  the  year 
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■e  met  St,  Lambert  and  Vauriensky,  and 
in  festal  conversation  they  had  discussed  the 
epochs  and  the  places  in  which  they  should 
best  have  liked  their  lives  to  have  been  east. 
Charles  had  said.  ■  the  East  at  all  times,  even 
in  its  second  childhood."  Vauriensky.  who 
had  a  turn  fa]  s  tele  and  melodramas,  had 
voted  for  *  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,3 
and  St.  Lambert  had  patriotically  given  his 
suffrage  far  k  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  Tom- 
pa  dours." 

Well,  out  of  these  aspirations  it  was 
agreed  to  found  a  series  of  entertainments, 
which  a  generation  taking  its  examples  from 
the  Revolution  and  the  Directory  could  alone 
have  dreamed  of  and  Frenchmen  alone 
have  put  in  execution.  A  modern  novelist 
of  the  %  Jeune-France  *  school  humorously 
makes  a  valet  every  morning  ask  his  master 
(who  is  blest  with  unbounded  wealth).  *  what 
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climate  he  would  have  served  to-day.'  His 
duty  was  to  suggest  4  Valparaiso  or  Seville,' 
4  Torquay  or  New  Orleans,'  just  as  at  a 
restaurant  you  are  asked  whether  you  choose 

Vanille  or  brown-bread,  green  tea  or  Maras- 
chino ic  . 

Apart  from  these  atmospheric  miracles, 
the  three  lions  of  the  Empire  determined  in 
the  same  spirit  of  national  exaggerated 
lavishness  to  outdo  the  memories  of  Lucullus 
or  Eichelieu  in  their  imaginative  vice.  We 
are  sorry  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  rivalry 
so  dissolute,  but  we  must  be  true  to  our  time 
and  to  our  characters.  It  was  agreed  that 
four  months  should  elapse  between  each  en- 
tertainment, and  Yauriensky  had  been  the 
first  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  for  the  fete. 
He  had  spent  enormous  sums  in  fitting  up  a 
villa  entirely  and  consummately — even  to  a 
vivarium  in  the  old  Roman  way.     By  old 
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Roman  it  is  meant  not  the  Rome  of  the 
Republic,  but  the  Rome  of  Nero,  whom  Mr. 
Lanclor  seriously  calls  a  most  virtuous  and 
beneficent  prince.  Vauriensky,  at  any  rate, 
did  honour  to  his  notions  of  the  Emperor  of 
flagrant  memory.  He  gave  a  stag  hunt, 
which  if  it  was  mean  and  miserable  in  com- 
parison with  Rome's,  was  as  fine  as  any,  since 
Barras  kept  his  meute  as  a  Director,  which  had 
been  seen  in  France.  Lord  Monboddo  him- 
self would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  found 
an  anachronism  in  the  feast  which  had  suc- 
ceeded. Ratulian  oysters,  sturgeon,  lam- 
preys, peacocks'  brains,  wild  boars  full  of 
living  and  sinning  nightingales — nothing  was 
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wanting;  to  the  correctness  of  his  daintiea 
Those  of  Kasidienus  would  have  seemed  only 
lit  ting  for  an  almshouse  holiday  in  spite  o( 
their  immortal  annalist.  Wines  of  Chios, 
Cyprus,  Samoa,  Tenedos  were  served  to  the 
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sound  of  softest  music,  and  fruits  to  which 
those  of  Cabul  would  have  appeared  tasteless 
and  trashy  were  borne  in  vases  of  gold  by 
blooming  maidens.  But  here  Vauriensky 
had  broken  down.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
been  chosen  as  the  arbiter  of  the  contest,  and 
in  asking  a  question  of  a  beautiful  attendant 
behind  him,  he  had  discovered  that  she  did 
not  come  from  Borne. 

'  But  she  does  from  the  Quartier  Latin,' 
said  the  ready-witted  Pole. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  made  a  grimace. 

Into  this  error  St.  Lambert  did  not  fall 
in  the  little  supper  which  he  gave  in  small 
apartments  exquisitely  furnished  d  la  Louis 
XV.  It  was  certain  that  the  lady  who  first 
descended  from  her  carriage  as  his  o-uest  had 
the  batons  of  a  Marechale  on  its  panels,  and 
it  is  as  certain  that  she  was  as  fair  as  Madame 
de  Mirepoix  if  less  well  extracted  than  that 
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clever  and  charming  politician.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Madame  de  Pompadour  had 
come  expressly  for  the  feast  from  Brittany. 
had  driven  from  her  hotel  in  the  Faubounr, 
and  if  her  lips  were  redder  her  blood  was 
also  older  than  that  of  any  Mile.  Poisson 
ever  called  cousin  by  an  empress.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  type,  an  umbra  (if  our 
reader  will)  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
d'Esparbes,  who  was  wont  to  peel  the  skins 
off  cherries  with  her  ivory  hands  for  the 
voluptuous  king,  dipping  their  rose  tips  with 
the  fruit  in  sugar.  But  the  whiteness  had 
not  been  produced  by  bleeding  (as  in  the 
case  of  her  prototype),  as  M.  de  Talleyrand 
after  his  first  homage  admitted  to  himself. 
Then  there  was  the  Princesse  de  Chimay 
(Madame  Tallien),  who  might  well  be  con- 
sidered to  supply  Madame  de  Qrammont's 
society,  for  if  she  failed  In  certain  qualities 
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she  had  shown  courage  as  devoted,  with  a 
beauty  far  superior.  And  as  M.  Montrond 
had  been  asked,  in  compliment  to  the  Prince, 
there  was  the  bride  of  a  distinguished  general, 
then  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  Paris,  to  keep 
him  company.  She  might  have  passed 
muster  as  an  indifferent  Madame  de  Luxem- 
bourg. Still  there  was  something  wanting  to 
the  delights  of  this  most  exquisite  supper  in 
rooms  the  most  elaborately  imitative.  It 
was  in  vain  that  St.  Lambert  gave  into 
familiarities  which  he  reconciled  with 
homage ;  that  he  called  his  lady  guests 
Torche  and  Salopc,  and  that  he  showed  him- 
self a  Bourbon  king  every  inch,  even  to  the 
pastilles  he  distributed  after  dinner.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  said  to  his  bosom  friend,  going 
home  afterwards,  '  I  have  been  through  all 
this  before,  till  I  was  "  aweary/'  with 
Mirabeau.     It  was  then   pleasant  to  play  at 
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the  old  regime  in  private,  for  we  were  play- 
ing at  liberty  in  public.' 

Thus  it  was  certain  that  Charles  Benain 
would  carry  off  the  palm.  But  how?  This 
secret  had  been  the  longer  delayed  owing  to 
the  winter  campaign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  to  the  disgrace  of 
France,  that  the  social  morals  immediately 
succeeding  the  Ee volution  were  such  as 
could  only  have  been  paralleled  at  the  court 
of  Commodus  or  in  the  castle  of  the  Marechal 
de  Eetz.  It  is  true  that  Napoleon  had 
relegated  the  infamous  Marquis  de  Sade  to 
Charenton,  but  his  spirit  only  too  licentiously 
survived  and  ranged  abroad  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  many  of  the  golden  youth  of  the  empire 
anticipated  something  not  uncongenial  to  the 
reigning  vogue  from  an  Oriental  extravagance. 
But  they  did  not  understand  Charles  Denain. 
He  was  always  preserved  from  excesses,  in 
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the  first  place  by  a  temperament  which  was 
as  lymphatic  as  a  heron's,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  an  intellect,  which  regulated, 
moderated,  and  refined.  His  very  vices 
seemed  to  have  little  power  of  ostensible 
injury  as  in  the  case  of  others ;  they  glided 
and  shot  away  like  water  over  a  waxen  dress 
(in  Mr.  Carlyle's  quaint  metaphor)  from  over 
his  artificial  system  ;  and  to  look  at  him  you 
might  have  believed  that  he  never  went  to 
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bed  later  than  ten  o'clock  in  his  life,  and 
had  fed  upon  nothing  more  perilous  than  the 
food  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  Hervey,  bread  and 
milk,  or  primitive  apples. 

It  had  always  been  a  favourite  theory 
with  Charles  (and  the  more  willingly  so 
that  he  was  a  new  man,  himself  represent- 
ing a  new  fortune)  that  the  blood  of  France 
was  worn  out,  febrile  and  effete.  Analogy 
told  him  that  to  cross  it  with  the  young  and 
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primal  vigour  of  pure  races  would  renovate 
and  re-integrate  its  decrepitude.  The  elder 
Denain's  mission  to  Persia  had  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  official  acquaintances 

in  the  East,  and  these  lie  now  employed  and 
used  to  his  own  eccentric  design.  He  wrote 
to  consuls  and  vice-consuls  to  obtain  for  him 
the  rarest  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  stock 
among  the  sex,  and  he  employed  a  great 
slave-trading  house  at  Xantes  (which  was 
more  than  supposed  to  have  piratical  rela- 
tions with  the  Barbary  states),  the  house  of 
Lascara,  to  give  any  sums  for  original  and 
indigenous  descent.  Knowing  also  the 
merit  of  singularity  (with  a  view  to  fame), 
he  determined  to  respect  Eve's  odalisques 
as  if  they  had  been  his  sisters,  and  to  carry 
out  his  plan  all  in  honour  and  tor  a  motive 
beyond  reproach.  When  he  should  be 
asked  what  he  intended  to   do   with   these 
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Asiatic  ladies  lie  had  predetermined  his 
characteristically  mischievous  answer,  '  Give 
them  dowries,  and  marry  them  to  all  these 
ex-Marquises  who  are  crawling  back  again 
in  rags.' 

It  wanted  only  two  or  three  days  to 
Denain's  entertainment,  and  he  was  now 
reviewing  the  curious  guests  whom  he  had 
asked  out  of  Asia  to  meet  his  Parisian 
friends  and  competitors,  with  all  the  com- 
placency of  prescient  triumph.  The  gem  of 
his  importations  was  a  singularly  ugly  young 
lady,  but  she  was  rare  as  a  brass  Otho  or  a 
flowering  aloe.  This  was  perhaps  the  less 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  she  was  a  real  Turko- 
man from  the  Kizil-Kum  Steppes  of  Turke- 
stan . 

The  next  most  precious  in  Charles's  eyes 
of  his  fair  invaders  was  a  genuine  Chaldean 
of  the  tribe  of  Margonac.     There  was  the 
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spell  of  command  in  lier  mystic  eyes,  and 
beneath  its  influence  one  might  well  dream 
all  day  long  of  that  great  family  which  gave 
the  world  so  many  empires  and  kingdom- — 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Phoenician,  the  sway 
of  the  Chosroes,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Magi.  Then  there  was  an  almond-eyed 
Persian  from  Gulistan  with  rosy- tipped 
fingers,  beautiful  as  night;  an  Ansairiyeh 
girl  with  eyes  deep  and  dark  as  the  '  fish- 
ponds of  Heshbon,'  witli  a  form  lithe  and 
graceful  as  the  gazelles  of  her  own  moun- 
tains, and  an  Arab  like  her  whom  Shelley 
wrote  of  in  '  Alastor.' 

Too  many  had  Charles  of  such  importa- 
tions, nor  could  one  villa  at  Neuilly  afford 
accommodation  for  them  all.  The  fact  Avas, 
that  as  England  was  at  that  period  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas,  the  house  of  Laseara  had 
been   obliged   to  ship   off  to   him   al    three 
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'different  periods  three  separate  cargoes  of 
beautiful  passengers  (all  insured)  in  the  fear 
that  only  one  might  arrive.  To  Charles's 
great  delight,  as  a  neophyte  in  physiological 
■experiments,  he  found  himself  in  the  position 
of  an  English  candidate  at  an  election,  under 
the  old  Treenail  system,  embarrassed  with  o 
number  of  young  ladies,  each  with  a  myste- 
rious virtue  in  her  origin,  to  endow  and  szive 
away  in  marriage.  Lord  Latimer  and 
Lionel  had  as  yet  solely  been  admitted  to 
their  society,  and  the  remark  of  the  first  was 
•eminently  illustrative  of  his  character. 

'From  Asia,'  he  had  said, 'primitive  and 
strong;  the  very  thing  I  wanted;  fed  on 
roots  and  water,  eh?  We  will  make  half  a 
million  and  take  in  a  government  I  know, 
by  what  you  call  tontines,  and  they  call  long 
annuities. ' 

Lionel,  as  became  his  age,  thouffhl  rather 
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of  the  new-comers'  beauty.  And  when  asked 
to  whom  he  would  award  the  palm,  lie 
hesitated  long  between  a  Mingrelian  and  an 
Arab.  The  first  had  already  been  celebrated 
in  many  bazaars  as  the  '  Pearl  of  Pearls.' 
She  had  been,  however,  finally  obtained  for 
Charles  Denain  ;  and  when  he  saw  '  the  pink 
and  white  enamel  of  Frangistan '  combining 
with  a  Georgian  face  upon  Circassian  forms, 
he  almost  felt  inclined  to  marry  her  himself. 
'  After  all,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  '  I  should  not 
do  worse  than  Prince  Talleyrand  himself.  It 
is  true  that  the  "  Pearl  of  Pearls  n  has  no  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  her  character,  beyond  her 
excessive  fondness  for  bon-bons,  which  she 
carries  so  far  as  to  accept  chalk  as  a  sub- 
stitute, but  she  would  make  as  sensible  a 
Buyuk  Khanoum  (Chief  of  an  Establish- 
ment) as  Madame  la  Prince- 
Others,  however,  with  Lionel  then  gave 
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suffrage  forAyesha,  whom  M.  Eousseau  (then 

•chief  jeweller  of  Persia  as  well  as  French 
-Consul  at  Bagdad)  had  cared  for  and  sent  to 
France.  Her  hair  fell  like  a  mantle,  rich 
and  massive,  to  her  feet ;  the  heat  of  her  pas- 
sionate eyes  was  tempered  like  an  Eastern 
Sun  by  a  veil  of  misty  languor;  her  delicate 
nostrils  trembled  and  dilated  with  that  sort 
of  animal  wildness  which  one  sees  in  gipsies  ; 
her  forehead  w^as  low  as  of  a  statue  of  the 
elder  age  ;  her  cheeks,  if  they  were  too  dark 
and  tawny,  seemed  so  only  as  if  burnt  up  by 
the  lava-like  crimson  of  her  glowing  blood. 
And  if  in  all  this  there  was  something  too 
ardent  and  fiery  for  some  tastes,  her  lips 
glistened  like  a  fountain  or  rosebuds  in  the 
morning  rain.  The  hypocrisy  of  modern 
composition  will  not  allow  us  to  sketch  her 
figure,  undulating  and  graceful  as  a  serpent's  ; 
.but  if  we  were   one   of  those  classics  whom 
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for  fifteen  years  men  read  so  scrupulously, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the 
shoulders,  thrown  back  and  smooth  as  of  an 
Amphitrite  ;  upon  the  veins,  supple,  flexible, 
and  elastic  as  those  of  a  Diana  girt  for  the 
chase  ;  upon  a  neck  as  haughty  and  imperial 
as  the  Leda's  of  the  Myth. 

Charles  was  expecting  momentarily  Lord 
Latimer,  who  having  been  a  profligate  and 
speculating  detenu  in  France,  was  perhaps 
not  unwisely  (in  the  then  state  of  morals 
chosen  by  a  Whig  Ministry  to  be  Ambassador 
to  that  Court  over  whose  foreign  relations 
M.  de  Talleyrand  still  presided,  and  over 
whose  finances  the  spirit  of  M.  Ouvrard  still 
lingered.  So,  when  a  little  black  slave  with  ;i 
necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls,  Hassan  by  name, 
entered  to  announce  a  visitor.  Charles  Denain 
advanced  to  receive  the  representative  of 
King  George  the  Third.  To  his  surprise,  how- 
ever, it  proved  not  to  be  Lord  Latimer. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

Mais  repondez  un  peu,  Quelle  verve  indiscrete 

Sans  l'aveu  des  neuf  sceurs  vous  a  rendu  Poete  ? — Boileae. 

Je  me  suis  convaincu  d'une  chose,  a  lire  les  memoires, 
autobiographies,  histoires,  correspondances,  et  les  querelles 
des  e*crivains  celebres,  c'est  que  sur  cinquante  hommes 
i'aisant  profession  d'ecrire,  il  y  en  a  bien  quinze  complete- 
nient  fous,  et  trente-quatre  plus  ou  moins  fourbes. 

Louis  Veijillot. 

%ilp§pHE  stranger,  ere  he  entered 
Charles's  own  room,  had  been 
recognised  by  two  or  three 
beautiful  Greek  maidens  who  were  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  who  now  danced  round 
him  with  every  gesture  of  affection  and  con- 
gratulation. The  appearance  of  the  Dew 
visitor  was  Asiatic  as  much  as  European,  for 
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his  attire  combined  the  costume  of  both  con- 
tinents. His  beard  swept  down  upon  his 
chest,  and  was  as  black  and  brilliant  as  the 
inimitable  dyes  of  Persia  could  make  it. 
His  turban  completely  covered  one  eye,  which 
disfigured  his  natural  expression  ;  but  Charles 
Denain's  first  glance  convinced  him  that  he 
had  seen  the  stranger  before,  and  the  second 
assured  him  who  he  was. 

Still  it  was  difficult  for  Charles  to  pur- 
sue his  physiognomical  enquiries  through  the 
unintermittent  and  flashing  dances  which  the 
two  sir  Is  were  weaving  with  movements, 
attitudes,  positions,  which  poor  Lady  Hamil- 
ton would  not  have  disdained  to  copy.  A 
painter  would  have  Hung  his  brush  away  in 
despair  if  he  had  watched  the  graceful  ex- 
pressions of  Charmion  and  younger  llerodias, 
the  first  a  Smyrniote,  upon  whom  the  motus 
Ionica  had  descended   in  all    its  voluptuous 
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perfection  ;  the  second  a  native  of  Samos,  in 
comparison  with  whom  no  Hetsera  who  ever 
loved  at  Athens  was  half  so  mutinously  pretty 
or  half  so  coquet tishly  enticing.  Charmion 
was  rather  the  taller  of  the  two,  and  as  she 
pursued  the  Psyche-like  form  of  the  other 
with  quick,  abrupt,  inimitable  stampings 
of  her  sandalled  feet,  she  realized  the  com- 
plete representation  and  idea  of  the  Horatian 
Sappho.  The  other,  looking  back  through 
either  of  her  snow-white  arms,  moved  and 
glided  hither  and  thither  like  a  swan  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  with  one  of  her  own  beauti- 
ful pinions,  till  at  length,  panting,  exhausted, 
breathless,  she  flung  herself  for  refuge  and 
repose  into  the  arms  of  the  incomer,  and  then 
drooped  down  out  of  them,  kneeling  to  kiss 
his  hand. 

'  Charmion,'    said     Charles     Denain,    in 
broken  Eomaic,  c  you  will  break  the  heart  of 
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many  an  Alceus  ;  and  as  for  you,  Herodias, 
Terpsichore   never  moved    so  gracefully, — 
but  I  am   tired   of  dancing.     To  busi 
Monsieur,  to  business.' 

The  stranger  bowed  a  grave  and  silent 
assent. 

'You  come  to  be  paid  for  the  share 
which  the  House  of  Lascara  has  taken  in  my 
Asiatic  importations  ?     Is  it  so  ?  ' 

'It  is.' 

'  Is  M.  Papadopoulous  your  correspond- 
ent still  in  the  East  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

' 1  have  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  him.' 

'  How  would  you  expect  it  otherwise  ?  ' 
sneered  the  visitor. 

'  He  ought  to  choose  a  more  careful 
supercargo,  do  you  mind  me,  Sir.  Herodias 
arrived  as  pale  as  a  lily  leaf,  and  there  were 
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actually  three  freckles  on  Charmion's 
cheeks.' 

'  I  was  the  supercargo,'  replied  the 
stranger,  drily. 

'  Indeed,'  said  Denain,  maliciously  ;  '  I 
should  not  have  so  much  minded  anything 
as  that  freckle.  Was  her  veil  down  the 
whole  voyage  F     Are  you  quite  sure?  ' 

The  stranger  did  not  answer,  but  he  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  the  contempt  which 
marked  his  features  as  Charles  Denain 
spoke. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  in  which  the 
two  intently  and  suspiciously  scrutinised  one 
another,  while  neither  glance  quailed  before 
the  other. 

'  Supposing,'  said  Charles  Denain,  almost 
in  a  whisper, '  I  was  to  send  for  M.  FoucWs 
police,  and  tell  them  one  of  the  Children  of 
Hate  wras  here  ? ' 
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4 1  do  not  think  you  will,'  .said  the 
Ishmaelite  as  quietly,  and  lie  flung  open  his 
pelisse  and  caressed  the  butt-end  of  a 
pistol. 

6  Supposing  I  was  to  say  he  had  nearly 
killed  me  at  Pratzen  ?  ' 

'  He  will  probably  finish  the  operation, 
now,  before  you  can  sec  your  official  friend/ 
retorted  the  Ishmaelite. 

Charles  Denain  laughed. 

'You  are  the  Anarch  of  adventurers. 
There  is  your  money,  and  there  is  something 
for  yourself.' 

Charles  put  a  cheque  into  the  hand  of 
the  stranger,  and  was  about  to  add  a  purse, 
but  the  Ishmaelite  disdainfully  rejected 
it. 

Charles's  own  hand  now  sought  one  of 
the  pistols  which  lay  scattered  about  the 
room,  but  his  manner  was  as  courteous  and 
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graceful  as  ever,  while  he  opened  the  door, 
and  saluted  his  guest  with  a  valedictory 
deference  which  unmistakably  exacted  his 
retirement. 

The  Ishmaelite  slowly  kissed  the  fair 
foreheads  of  his  former  travelling  com- 
panions,  and  then  moved  towards  the  door, 
leisurely  enough  to  interchange  glances  of 
hostility  with  his  host,  which  went  far  to 
establish  the  truth  of  hate  beim*  natural  as 
well  as  love.  When,  however,  he  was  quite 
close  to  Charles,  yielding  apparently  to  an 
irrepressible  impulse,  he  grasped  his  arm,  and 
hissed  close  into  his  ear,  'Young  man,  you 
are  just  what  I  could  have  wished  to  sec 
your  father's  son.' 

The  words  were  civil,  or  at  least  might 
be  so  taken,  had  not  the  interpretation  by  the 
scowl  and  gesture  which  accompanied  them, 
made  them    otherwise.     Charles   in   answer 
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simply  released  his  arm,  and  shutting  the 
door  exclaimed, 

1 1  hope  in  return,  that  your  child  may  in 
all  respects,  Sir,  resemble  you.' 

'  There  is  a  man  who  has  mastered  me 
twice,'  said  Charles  to  himself,  when  he  was 
alone.  c  Providence  must  intend  some  signal 
retribution  through  me,  on  a  third  event, 
or  the  world  is  not  that  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  philosophers  pretend. 
Another  narghileh,  Beebee,  this  is  poisoned  by 
that  fellow's  looks/ 

lie  had  not,  however,  smoked  alone  five 
minutes,  when  Hassan  again  entered  to 
announce  another  visitor.  This  was,  never- 
theless, not  even  now  Lord  Latimer,  who, 
much  to  his  own  impatience  and  disgust,  was 
detained  at  a  very  sterile  conference  at  the 
house  of  the  Due  de  Feltre,  witli  that  person- 
age  and   Monsieur  d'Oubrill.     How    much 
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his  ill-temper  (at  not  keeping  a  pleasant  ap- 
pointment) may  have  had  to  say  to  the  nine 
years'  war  between  France  and  England, 
which  succeeded,  we  leave  it  to  philosophers 
to  determine. 

A  moment  after  Hassan's  announcement, 
Lionel  Averanche  was  introduced  in  a  pelisse 
into  which  he  had  been  that  instant  installed, 
not  so  valuable  as  Charles  Denain's,  but  still 
very  rich  and  costly. 

Humouring  Charles's  fantastic  idea,  Ave- 
ranche remembered  enough  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms  to  proffer  the  Oriental  salute.  He  bent 
down  to  the  earth,  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
lift  up  his  host's  robe,  and  spoke  the  ritual 
words,  'Salam  aleikum.' 

'  Aleikum  salam  :  and  now  that  we  have 
exhausted  all  our  Turkish,'  continued 
Charles  Denain,  'in  plain  parlance,  how  goes 
it?' 
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'Pretty  well;  I  am  bored,  hipped,  em- 
barrassed.' 

'  Embarassed  ?  how  much  do  you  want  ? 
you  will  find  a  quantity  of  purses  there, 
under  Charmion's  tambour,  unless  the  little 
Eve  has  stolen  them — help  yourself.' 

'  Thank  you,  Charles,'  replied  Averanche, 
half  angry,  half  amused,  '  I  am  not  em- 
barrassed about  money.' 

8  Happy  fellow,  what  is  it  ? ' 

' 1  am  going  to  publish,  I  want  a  title.' 

'  Call  your  book  something  alliterative. 
Musings  of  a  Madman,  Chatterings  at  Charen- 
ton,Italy  and  Insanity — it  will  take  infallibly/ 

'  Pshaw  !  Charles,  be  serious.' 

1  Oh,  you  want  me  to  be  serious,  do  your* 
and  Denain's  upper  lip  took  its  peculiar 
statuesque  disdain  as  he  spoke. — like  the 
Apollo  annihilating  Marsyas, — c  serious,  eh  ? 
Well  then,  to  be  serious,  how  can  vou  be 
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sucli  an  ass  ?  Your  political  future  is  smiling 
enough,  the  Emperor  has  actually  spoken 
well  of  you  ;  his  sister  (I  will  take  care)  shall 
not  forget  you.  You  were  all  but  named 
the  other  day  for  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie's  marriage  :  you  are  sure,  now  that 
you  have  left  the  army,  of  some  diplomatic 
post  or  other,  and  you  are  going  to  destroy 
all  your  prospects  by  a  moral  suicide !  Do 
you  remember,  once  at  the  Eleutheria,  when 
you  wanted  to  catch  the  small-pox  by  making 
a  little  leper  breathe  down  your  throat, 
because  you  wished  to  stay  over  the  holidays, 
while  you  were  so  insanely  in  love  with  some 
pastoral  Lisette?  Well,  idiot  as  you  were 
then,  you  are  still  more  stark  mad  now ;  you 
are  flinging  yourself  into  the  wa}r  of  con- 
tagion, you  are  certain  to  catch  the  disease  ; 
and,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  a  disease  which 
knows  no  cure — its  name  is  Poverty.' 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Averanclie  wanted  to  interrupt  him,  but 
Charles  Denain  continued — 

1 1  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — 
Independence,  self-respect,  conviction,  all  the 
other  gaudy,  soiled,  stale  feathers,  and 
eccentric  straws,  which  are  sure  signs  of 
madness,  you  are  determined  to  stick  about 
you,  to  fancy  yourself  all  the  while  a  bird  of 
Paradise.' 

Averanclie  could  not  help  laughing. 

1  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  Lionel.  Thrice 
and  four  times  fool  the  man  who  publishes 
his  thoughts  before  he  lias  assured  his  daily 
bread.  If  a  man,  indeed,  could  have  the 
courage  to  publish  what  he  did  not  think 
and  would  look  on  coolly  and  calmly  enj 
ing  the  blundering  ill  nature  of  the  world, 
that  might  be  a  curious  speculation  and 
justify  a  publication,  but  you  are  not  philo- 
sopher enough  for  this.' 
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1  Nor  you,  I  should  hope.' 

'  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  am,  but  a 
self-estimate  is  generally  erroneous.  Are 
you  quite  sure,  Leo,  that  you  have  not  made 
this  mistake  ? — are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
have  not  been  infected  with  the  prevalent 
conceit,  and  mistaken  tendencies  for  fulfil- 
ments? How  many  thousands  of  poetic 
tempers  are  there,  and  how  few  poets  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  Leone  mio,  it  takes  much  training 
to  make  a  poet.' 

6 1  have  lived  alone,'  answered  Lionel. 

'  True,  but  for  that  very  reason  you  have 
over-cultivated  a  gift  which  you  have  in 
superabundance,  and  neglected  other  qualities 
with  which  you  are  less  sparingly  endowed. 
Imagination  thrives  in  solitude ;  but  method, 
harmony,  moderation,  reason — all  requisites 
and  essentials  for  a  true  poet — how  have 
you  educated  these  in  brooding  over  jejune 
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illusions,  and  blistering  the  sores  of  vanity? 
Suppose  that  you  have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
morbid  insanity,  like  St.  Simeon  Sty  lit  es  on 
the  top  of  his  pillar,  or  the  English  Cowper 
in  his  mad  retirement ;  how  little  have  you 
done,  and  how  much  have  you  undone  of 
nature's  bounty?  And  this  is  what  I  fear 
for  you;  I  am  afraid  of  delirium  trem 
when  you  mean  to  be  strong,  and  that  you 
will  be  lachrymose  and  maudlin  when  you 
intend  to  be  pathetic' 

'  Thank  you,  Charles,'  said  Averanche, 
rather  piqued. 

'  Don't  be  angry.  I  will  put  a  case  before 
you.  Have  you  never  felt  inclined  to  laugh 
when  men  for  your  inferiors,  many  degrees 
below  you  in  the  sacred  scale,  have  spoken 
of  fame  and  glory  as  if  they  were  the  certain 
recompense  of  their  miserable  powers  \  Have 
you    never  felt  so   angry  witli  their    puling 
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self-satisfaction  as  to  cry  almost  aloud,  with 
the  Englishman — "  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten  and 
cry  mew  ?  "  Now,  be  sure  there  are  others  as 
much  above  you  as  you  are  above  them. 
There  is  many  a  bull  in  quiet  rumination 
while  the  frog  is  puffing,  stretching,  burst- 
ing.' 

'  Bravo,  Charles,  the  metaphor  itself  is 
poetical,'  said  Lionel.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  repress  the  sneer. 

'  Nay,  Leo,  I  too  can  write  verses, 
though  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  publish. 
I  am  many  a  step  below  you  on  the  Nine 
Spinsters'  staircase ;  but  I  write  them  on 
my  own  principle  of  non-feeling.  For 
example,  before  the  last  campaign,  I  had 
paid  some  little  court  to  Delphine  GKiiscard. 
I  saw  she  liked  me,  but  she  played  the 
coquette,  tried  to  work  upon  my  feelings — 
my  feelings  !     I  went  for  a  week  to  Fon- 
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tainebleau  to  hunt,  left  word  that  I  had 
joined  my  regiment,  and  sent  her  some 
verses.  When  I  came  back  I  found  her 
quite  docile,  and  her  eyes  very  red. 

'  First  of  all  I  gave  my  subject,  Delphine, 
credit  for  all  the  qualities  she  had  not  got. 
Secondly,  I  hinted  at  the  transitory  nature 
of  woman's  charms.  Thirdly.  I  held  out 
a  threat  of  friendship  ;  and  fourthly,  my 
poem  was  successful,  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  say  as  much,  my  Leo.  And  now, 
as  you  have  listened  very  patiently  to  my 
lecture,  I  will  assume  another  hypothesis 
to  reward  you — that  your  book  is  really 
full  of  great  thoughts,  and  onward  views 
of  original  spirit  and  Tyrtsean  strains.  But 
first  of  all  answer  me  one  question.  Do  you 
wear  flannel  waistcoats,  or  do  you  greave 
yourself  in  worsted  ?  ' 

8  No,  I  can't.' 
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'  I  thought  so,  your  skin  is  too  thin. 
Then  do  you  really  believe  that  you  will  be 
able  to  endure  the  miseries  even  of  success, 
to  have  the  long  labour  of  thoughtful  years, 
"  for  growth  is  slow  when  roots  are  deep," 
to  have  this  judged  offhand,  pronounced 
good  or  bad  in  the  scratching  of  a  pen,  to 
have  buffoon  advice  offered  to  you,  with 
recommendation  to  study  books  you  mastered 
in  your  nonage,  to  have  your  better  feelings 
scoffed  at  with  profaneness,  and  not  only  to 
have  every  blemish  insisted  upon  and  ex- 
posed, but,  worst  of  all,  to  find  latent  truths, 
secret  meanings,  subtle  reasons,  but  half 
understood  even  by  the  best  and  gentlest. 
Depend  upon  it,  Fontenelle  was  right  when 
he  said  that  if  he  had  botli  hands  full  of 
truth,  lie  would  see  the  world  hanged  first 
before  he  opened  more  than  a  little  finger.' 

'  Well,  Charles,  I  will  open  both  hands, 
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and  shall  rather  enjoy  the  issue  than  other- 
wise.' 

1  Well,  I  have  warned  you,  Lionel,  an 
author  in  earnest  is  the  pariah  of  civilised 
society.  If  you  choose  to  disenfranchise 
yourself  and  descend  into  a  cockpit  where  a 
set  of  competing  ruffians,  envious  even  to 
ferocity,  are  scratching  out  each  other's  eyes 
— well  and  good :  only  for  God's  sake,  when 
your  temper  is  spoilt  and  your  fingers  are 
inky,  don't  come  and  call  on  me  ;  I  shall 
have  to  cut  you,'  pursued  Charles  Denain. 
gravely. 

'  What  is  written  is  written,  and  I  must 
publish,'  rejoined  Averanche,  as  seriously ; 
1  there  is  a  fatality  which  pushes  me  onwards 
as  passionately  as  if  I  were  a  lovesick 
maiden  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  However.  I 
am  not  yet  at  the  Magdalene,  so  do  not 
cut  me  now,  but   tell   Hassan   to   till  me  a 
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narghileh,  and  we  will  smoke  our  last  pipe 
of  friendship.' 

'  You  shall  have  my  own  mixture,  there 
is  a  dash  of  opium  in  it,  which  will  give  you 
ideas  as  wild  as  Hoffman's,  and  sell  you 
three  editions  in  a  week. 

'  There  now,  you  are  happy.  Herodias 
shall  sit  at  your  feet  and  sing  you  a  love 
song/ 

Simple,  light,  and  licentious  was  the  love 
son^  of  Herodias.  It  might  have  been  a 
Milesian  romance,  invented  for  Aspasia  of 
Athens,  Lais  of  Corinth,  or  her  maire 
pidchrd  Jilia  pulchrior  daughter,  Danae. 

1  Is  it  not  odd  ? '  asked  Charles,  after  a 
long  interval  of  silence.  '  Here  I  am  now, 
surrounded  by  all  discoverable  and  imagin- 
able beauties,  and  do  you  know  whose  figure 
all  along,  ever  since  my  verses,  has  floated 
constantly  before  my  eyes  ?  ' 
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'  Heaven  knows.' 

'  Latimer's  former  mistress,  Delphi ne 
Gui  search' 

'  I  thought  it  was  Illyrine  tie  la  Val  who 
had  been  his  mistress,'  said  Lionel,  huskily ; 
the  words  choked  him. 

'  Oh  no  ;  did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  was 
all  wrong  ?  Delphine  lived  on  the  same 
staircase,  and  I  had  always  imagined,  by 
seeing  his  carriage  at  the  door,  that  Illyrine 
was  his  mistress ;  but  he  told  me  the  other 
day  that  nothing  could  be  more  unassailable 
or  inexorable  than  Illyrine  had  been.' 

Denain  had  spoken  listlessly,  with  half- 
shut  eyes  and  languid  air,  reclining  on  his 
divan,  as  if  his  every  member  and  every 
sense  were  nestling  in  its  soft  and  perfumed 
cushions. 

A  magnetiser  and  his  subject,  a  sports- 
man   and  his  quarry,  a   gamester    and    his 
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victim,  a  husband  with  a  cigar  and  a  wife 
in  convulsions,  we  have  many  of  us  seen 
these  things  ;  but  the  contrast  now  between 
Charles  and  Lionel — between  cause  and  effect 
— would  baffle  all  experience  to  describe. 

Lionel  did  not  attempt  to  articulate ;  lie 
howled  forth  a  sound  which  was  far  more 
expressive  than  language,  charged  as  it  was 
with  the  long  agonies  of  his  solitary  life  ;  he 
started  to  his  feet,  he  flung  away  his  pelisse, 
he  burst  forth  from  the  room  and  the  house ; 
he  flew  rather  than  ran  to  Paris. 

c  Here,  Hassan,  come  here,'  said  Charles 
Denain  ;  '  Monsieur  d'Averanche  has  broken 
my  narghileh,  and  although  you  don't  under- 
stand logic,  you  understand  that  he  would 
not  have  done  this  unless  you  had  introduced 
him.     Therefore,  come  here  ! ' 

And  Hassan's  cars  suffered  as  much  as 
if  lie  had  been  the  slave  of  a  pasha  without 
interest  on  a  change  of  government. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Who  had  ever  sucli  adventure, 
Holy  priest  or  virgin  nun  ? 

Lockhaei's  Spanish  Ballads. 

?S  there  not  a  story  of  some  young 
rhapsodist  or  other  who  left  upon 
his  table  the  commencement  of 
an  improvisation  to  '  Woman,  dear  Woman,1 
which  a  more  experienced  friend  underlined 
in  this  way,  '  Ay,  damned  dear  ? '  We  sus- 
pect that  most  of  those  asked  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  commentator  rather 
than  the  author.  The  misery,  the  tears,  the 
sleepless  nights,  the  madness,  the  illusion, 
and  the  delusion,  all  these  happen,  perhaps, 
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only  to  the  passionate  and.  sensitive.  But 
the  debts,  the  follies,  the  family  feuds,  the 
bills,  embarrassments,  meannesses,  crimes, 
forgeries,  murders,  many  are  there  among 
the  sons  of  men  to  whom  woman  has  cost  all 
this.  And  woman  was  now  to  cost  Lionel 
Averanche  an  action  which  many  a  long 
year  afterwards  he  bitterly  repented. 

He  had  not  moderated  his  speed  until  he 
had  reached  the  stones  of  the  Eue  Eivoli. 
Here  with  his  mind  full  of  Illyrine — of  what 
he  should  say  to  her,  what  apologies  he  should 
make,  what  expiation  he  should  offer — he 
happened  to  look  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
and  he  saw  Almeric  Locart.  They  had  not 
met  since  the  days  of  the  Eleutheria.  Locart 
had  written  to  him  from  what  he  thought 
his  deathbed  in  Germany,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  their  long-interrupted  friendship  were  to 
be  renewed.     Almeric's  excessive   paleness, 
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and  a  thick  staff  on  which  lie  leaned,  showed 
how  much  lie  yet  suffered  from  his  wound  at 
Austerlitz.  A  flush  of  delight  overspread 
Locart's  features ;  he  advanced  into  the 
crossing  to  greet  his  old  schoolfellow,  from 
whom  he  had  received  such  injuries,  but 
whom  he  so  tenderly  loved.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Lionel  Averanche  looked  the 
other  way  ? 

Oh  love,  love,  c  unconquered  in  fight,' 
as  the  grand  Sophoclean  chorus  sings,  curtain 
it  is  that  friendship  ever  makes  but  a  poor 
fight  against  thee ! 

Lionel  had  hardly  turned  into  the  Rue 
Castiglione  before  he  felt  a  pang  of  eon- 
science  so  acute  that  it  had  nearly  spurred 
him  back  upon  the  track  of  Almeric.  But 
he  said  to  himself,  'I  have  not  the  time.  I 
cannot  spare  a  moment  before  I  implore 
pardon  of  Illyrine,  and  tell  her  of  my  hopes. 
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my  jealousies,  my  sufferings,  my  love.  Be- 
sides, I  shall  see  Almeric  some  other  day  now 
he  is  come  back  to  Paris,  and  explain  to  him 
why  my  conduct  is  seemingly  so  base  and 
so  un Grateful.' 

Sucli  is  the  febrile  sophistry  of  many 
morbidly  refined  imaginations.  A  mere  ani- 
mal man  would  have  stopped,  shaken  hands 
with  his  friend,  regretted  his  wound,  and 
gone  on  his  way.  But  Lionel's  heart  was 
too  full  for  two  emotions,  and  his  love 
burned  brighter  within  him  and  seemed  to 
him  yet  holier  and  more  divine  after  he  had 
offered  to  it  so  costly  and  painful  a  sacrifice. 

Almeric,  thus  avoided,  looked  passion- 
ately mortified  ;  lie  turned  down  a  narrow 
street,  and  a  solitary  passer-by  might  have 
witnessed  his  tears  of  bitter  indignation.  But 
in  an  instant,  his  face  was  raised  to  heaven, 
radiant  with  resolution ;  the  idea  then  pre- 
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dominating  in  his  mind  had  received  a  new 
impulse  of  strength  from  this  slight,  flung 
against  such  dear  and  near  affections  by  the 
world's  forms.  Its  weakness  was  proved 
when  sympathies  so  young  and  pure  broke 
like  brittle  glass  before  his  grasp. 

Long  and  painfully  he  walked  ere  he 
found  himself  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  He 
knocked  at  length  three  times  at  an  isolated 
door  in  a  particular  manner,  and  it  opened 
without  apparent  intervention.  Traversing 
a  house  and  garden,  he  found  himself  before 
an  iron  grating,  which,  on  the  signal  being 
repeated,  separated  and  slid  into  two  separate 
compartments,  permitting  him  to  descend  a 
spiral  staircase,  cold  and  sombre.  At  its  foot 
he  found  a  lonuf  and  narrow  corridor  which 
finally  opened  upon  a  vast  hall  fitted  like  a 
chapel,  at  one  end  of  which  arose  an  altar, 
where    a    pale    cresset    lamp    was    burning. 
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The  spectacle  was  such  as  to  recall  a  cata- 
comb where  the  first  Christians  might  have 
met,  nor  was  the  time  inapposite  to  this  re- 
ligious memory.  For,  however  anxious  (like 
Tiberius)  the  Emperor  might  be  to  protect 
the  zealous  of  the  faith,  public  opinion  (like 
the  Senate)  was  proscribing  them. 

On  either  aisle  of  the  damp,  dark  hall,  a 
scroll  upon  the  walls  in  phosphoric  letters 
repeated  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Trap- 
pists  :  '  Brother,  we  must  die.''  And  above 
the  high  altar  a  terrible  painting  by  Correggio 
of  the  Crucifixion  added  to  the  intense  de- 
pression of  the  scene.  After  a  few  moments, 
the  Miserere  of  Mozart  smote  the  ear  with 
piteous  and  harrowing  melody,  Avhich  would 
have  made  the  night  hideous  and  horrible- 
were  it  not  for  the  latent  strain  of  beautiful 
affiance  which  betokened  the  reawakening 
dawn.     With  deep  humility,  and  afar  from 
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the  sacred  table,  Almeric  knelt  upon  a  sharp 
flint-jagged  stone,  conspicuous  among  the 
cold  damp  flags  ;  lie  had  prayed  there  long 
before  he  was  disturbed.  At  length,  noise- 
lessly, and  from  behind  a  pillar  which  stood 
before  the  sacristy,  a  monk  in  the  robes  of  a 
Benedictine  stood  before  him.  He  laid  his 
hand  gently  upon  his  bowed  head,  blessed 
him,  and  said  : 

'I  taught  the  world  the  truth,  that 
knowledge  was  power.  I  was  reviled,  but  the 
truth  remains,  and  works.     Work  likewise.1 

Then  an  interval  succeeded,  when  an- 
other monk  came  beside  him  in  the  barred 
robes  of  an  Augustine,  and  after  his  benedic- 
tion, he  said  : 

'  I  taught  the  world  the  truth,  that  self- 
denial  raises  to  greatness.  I  was  reviled,  but 
the  truth  remains,  and  works.  Work  like- 
wise.' 
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Then  a  Franciscan  in  the  brown  robe  of 
his  order,  with  the  cord  for  cincture,  moved 
up  to  him,  and  blessing  him  said : 

'I  taught  the  world  the  truth,  that  po- 
verty is  honour.  I  was  reviled,  but  the 
truth  remains,  and  works.     Work  likewise.' 

Again,  another  regular  in  the  black  and 
white  raiment  of  a  Dominican,  and  after  the 
holy  sign  he  said  : 

'  I  taught  the  world  the  truth,  that  it  was 
one.  I  was  reviled,  but  the  truth  remains 
and  works.     Work  likewise.' 

Once  more  a  monastic  in  the  garb  of  St . 
Ignatius,  with  hand  outstretched. in  benison 
said  : 

'  I  taught  the  world  the  truth,  that  men 
might  be  equal  upon  earth.  I  was  reviled, 
but  the  truth  remains  and  works.  Work 
likewise.' 

After  these  forms  had  passed  away  as 
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tliey  had  come,  a  thin  and  venerable  figure 
advanced  towards  Almeric.  He  was  neither 
secular  nor  regular,  but  a  laic  whose  ascetic 
appearance  indicated  long  penitential  rigours 
not  unworthy  of  the  sacred  vocation.  What, 
however,  proved  his  high  rank  (and  seemed 
singular  in  those  imperial  days)  was  his 
wearing  aslant  his  bosom  the  blue  riband  of 
the  orders  of  the  kino-.1 

6  Wilt  thou  labour  to  teach  the  world 
what  thou  believest  to  be  truth  ?  '  he  asked 
in  a  feeble  but  thrilling  voice  of  the  kneeling 
votary. 

'  I  will.' 


1  The  affiliation  to  religious  orders  was  not  unfrequent 
among  the  great  gentlemen  of  the  old  French  System. 
M.  de  Pinsceux,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was 
n  celebrated  instance  (see  Menires.  Mad.  de  Genlis,  vol.  ii. 
116).  Under  the  Restoration  the  practice  -was  far  more 
common,  as  in  the  almost  certain  cases  of  MM.  de  Mont- 
morenci  and  Polignac,  Sec. 
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c  Wilt  thou  swear  to  carry  out  the  mystic 
marriage  between  spirit  and  matter  ?  ' 

1  I  will.' 

'And  between  Fact  as  representing  the 
first  and  Intellect  as  representing  the 
last?' 

<  I  will.' 

Then  the  five  monks  each  approached 
from  separate  chapels,  and  held  out  their 
wan  hands  above  the  head  of  Almeric,  and 
rested  them  thereon  together  in  prayer. 
And  each  after  each  swore  upon  the  holy 
evangel,  all  services  and  all  affections  in  all 
places  and  in  all  countries,  a  share  in  their 
incessant  prayers,  and  a  participation  in  the 
merits  and  indulgences  of  Rome.  And  then 
a  flood  of  music  burst  upon  the  ear  in  one 
full  chorus  of  gratulation  and  acclaim.  And 
upon  the  incoming  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
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the  good  old  hymn  of  the  Church  pealed 
out  its  solemn  strain  : 

Tantum  ergo  Sacramentum 
Yeneremur  cernui, 
Et  antiquum  documentum 
Novo  cedat  ritui. 

While  from  out  a  Pi  eta  of  Fra  Sebastians 
there  glided  a  young  child,  beautiful  as 
Innocence,  bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  palm 
branch  and  in  her  right  hand  a  ring. 

She  placed  the  last  upon  the  finger  of 
Aim  eric  Locart,  and  he  arose  from  his 
devotions  a  Cavalier  of  the  King. 

Oh,  what  in  nature  is  so  great  and  world- 
powerful  as  youth  in  faith  ? 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

'ADEMOISELLE   de  la  Val  is  at 
home,'  exclaimed  the  porter,  and 
his  harsh  voice  sounded  as  musical 
to  Lionel  as  a  silver  bell. 

Averanche  is  already  in  the  room,  he 
has  kissed  her  two  hands,  he  is  seated  by  her 
side. 

He  finds  her  at  first  sight  somewhat 
changed.  She  is  wanting  in  the  complete 
lustre  in  which  his  solitude  had  pictured  her, 
in  something  of  the  light  which  had  shone 
upon  his  dreams.  What  lover  after  six 
months  of  absence  from  the  loved  one 
whom    he    thinks   he   has    lost,   but    must 
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perforce  confess  that  he  has  felt  the  same? 
The  ideal  of  Love's  exaggeration  is  always  so 
far  above  the  real.  But  in  a  little  while, 
when  her  eyes  began  to  speak  and  the  smiles 
to  play,  and  the  words  to  sound,  and  the 
memories  to  work,  Lionel  felt  all  the  old 
fascination  revive,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
love  formed  the  only  topic  of  conversations 
which  lasted  eleven  hours  a  day.  [Madame 
de  la  Yal  never  left  her  daughter  alone  for 
above  five  minutes  in  her  own  hoi 
but  in  those  live  minutes  what  raptures 
of  emotion,  what  spiritual  happiness  of 
sympathy,  were  contained !  In  the  occa- 
sional excursions  which  they  took  to  the 
forest  of  Montmorenci,  the  waters  of  St. 
Cloud,  the  fish  dinners  of  Meudon,  the 
bowers  of  Auteuil,  and  the  pleasaunoe  of 
Versailles,  she  was  ever  at  her  child's  side. 
But  as  she  understood  only  her  own  language, 
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the  whole  day  might  be  consumed  by  the 
young  pair  in  declarations,  avowals,  protesta- 
tions, quarrels,  confessions,  which  were  as 
Hindoo  to  Madame  de  la  Val.  Besides, 
good,  honest  bourgeoise  as  she  was,  she  had 
given  her  daughter  a  brilliant  and  costly 
education  of  which  she  recognised  the  out- 
ward  fruit,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  its  re- 
lining  result ;  and  her  principle  was  that  as 
long  as  she  watched  over  the  actions  the 
heart  and  ideal  love  were  non-existent,  the 
mere  inventions  of  poets  and  romances. 
Their  relative  positions,  too,  were  peculiar, 
though  common  enough  in  the  artist  class. 
The  daughter  upon  whom  the  mother's 
capital  had  been  freely  lavished,  gained  the 
money  and  maintained  the  household;  and 
when  Lionel  reproached  himself  for  accept- 
ing hospitality  from  one  whom  he  more  or 
less  betrayed,  he  was  won  back  by  the  tear 
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on  her  long  dark  eyelashes,  as  she  faltered, 
'  It  is  I  who  invite  you,  Lionel.' 

In  the  meanwhile  Lionel's  book  appeared. 
It  had  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of 
general  success,  which  was  the  more  sur- 
prising since  it  was  replete  with  personal 
allusions,  and  obviously  written  for  a  personal 
object.  There  was,  however,  a  freshness 
and  earnestness  about  it.  a  truth  which  won 
upon  the  generous  and  gentle  judging.  And 
their  sympathy  was  a  fitting  and  meet 
guerdon  to  Averanche  for  the  courage  with 
which,  like  all  enthusiasts,  he  had  with  bared 
secrets  and  exposed  conscience  encountered 
the  ridicule  of  many  and  the  envy  of  more. 

Happily,  Lionel  cared  nothing  at  that 
moment  for  the  world  without,  nor  for 
public  opinion  ;  he  had  written  for  Illyrine 
even  when  he  had  least  acknowledged  it  t<> 
himself;    and    although    he    had    been    too- 
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sensitively  proud  to  seek  her  out  in  person, 
lie  had  not  been  too  proud  to  address  her  in 
tones  of  supplication,  bitterness,  idolatry^ 
nor  to  ask  himself  during  every  hour  of  his 
lonely  existence  whether  she  would  be 
touched  by  his  sorrow,  or  tremble  at  his- 
reproaches.  And  now  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
point  out  to  her  each  passage  which  had 
been  written  for  her.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
indicate  the  latent  meaning  of  many  a  burn- 
ing line,  and  to  recite  with  that  deep  ten- 
derness of  tone  which  is  inexpressible  in 
language,  the  verses  which  had  gushed  forth 
out  of  his  despair.  It  was  sweet  to  read 
his  love  by  the  love-light  in  her  eyes,  and  to 
see  his  former  misery  reflected  in  her  sym- 
pathy, and  then  to  be  soothed  by  her  and 
to  hear  her  confess  in  return  how  she  too- 
had  loved  and  suffered.  In  their  second 
interview  she  had  given  a  proof  how  he  had 
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lon^  dwelt  within  her  thoughts,  and  re- 
mained    the   ideal   of  her  maiden    passion. 

Before  Lionel  had  published,  he  had  sen  I  to 
periodicals  one  or  two  little  poems,  perhaps 
not  without  the  hope  that  they  might  meet 
her  eye.  And  these  she  had  learnt  by 
heart,  word  for  word,  and  she  repeated 
them  to  him ;  and  Averanche,  as  he  heard 
himself  quoted  by  the  lips  he  loved,  and 
translated  by  his  second  self,  became  aware 
of  all  the  divine  truth  of  that  mystery  by 
which  two  are  made  in  spirit  one. 

Madame  de  la  Yal,  although  at  tames 
she  scolded  Illvrine  for  having  her  cheeks 
so  flushed  and  for  neglecting  her  profes- 
sional studies,  was  still  happily  persuaded 
thai  nothing  could  be  more  innocent  or 
more  absurd  than  these  youthful  rhapsodies. 

Joyful  as  it  was,  both  for  Illyrine  and 
Lionel  to  read  what  they  called   their  book, 
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written  for  the  one  and  by  the  other,  they 
had  too  much  intellect,  however,  to  confine 
themselves  entirely  within  so  narrow  a 
sphere ;  their  reading  varied  curiously,  and 
once  after  they  had  as  usual  conjugated  the 
eternal  question,  '  Do  you  love  me,'  through 
every  tense,  and  Averanche  happened  to 
quote  Voltaire,  Illyrine,  like  a  true  daughter 
of  that  Eve  whose  curiosity  has  cursed  us 
all,  proposed  that  they  should  read  him. 
Lionel,  who  had  a  poet's  eye  for  contrasts, 
and  was  lured  by  the  antithesis  of  love  and 
Voltaire,  consented.  And  now  the  young 
maiden  and  scarce  much  older  lover  are 
plunged  into  a  course  of  Voltaire's  novels, 
not  even  stopping  at  'Candide'  or  the 
4  Ingenue  ; '  diverging  when  they  were  tired, 
under  pretence  of  keeping  up  Illyrine's 
Latin,  to  dip  into  Propertius,  Tibullns,  and 
an  unrevised  edition  of  Martial's  4  Epigrams/ 
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Woe  to  the  profane  !  Averanche  was  at 
first  amused  with  the  naivete  o£  Illyrine's  ques- 
tions, and  loved  to  see  the  blushes  flit  across 
her  cheeks  one  after  another  like  the  last  hues 
of  a  summer  sunset,  each  more  richly  glowing 
and  more  brilliantly  dyed,  as  hidden  truths 
dimly  revealed  themselves.  But  his  nature 
soon  revolted  against  this  profanation  of  his 
idol.  Ideal  love,  is  he  not  the  most  jealous 
of  tyrants  ?  He  haunts  the  vast,  the  mys- 
terious, even  the  exaggerated  :  he  dwells  in  a 
palace  like  that  of  the  Caliph,  which  aims  at 
and  imitates  the  Infinite.  But  littleness, 
grossness,  and  commonplace, — these  things 
he  will  not  endure.  It  is  for  this — oh  ! 
believe  it,  dreaming  maidens,  that  cottage 
love  does  not  exist,  because,  alas !  the  very 
household  details  serve  to  materialise  and  to 
kill  imagination, 

But  there   was  another  reason  why  out 
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of  such  readings  the  lovers  nearly  lost  their 
Paradise.  There  were  two  men  in  Ave- 
ranche — the  poet  and  the  lover.  And  while 
he  watched  her  idiosyncrasy  and  character 
develope  and  become  coloured  by  new  in- 
fluences, thoughts,  discoveries,  the  first  cha- 
racter gradually  replaced  the  last.  He 
observed  instead  of  sympathising,  and  theo- 
rised instead  of  loving.  As  Illyrine  one 
day  said  to  him,  '  Lionel,  you  are  a  double 
man,  there  is  always  a  critic  before  whom 
you  are  acting,  whose  judgment  guides  you, 
and  for  whose  opinion  you  would  sacrifice 
all  things.' 

'  All  things  ;  no,  darling,  not  you,  who 
are  all  things  to  me.' 

But,  in  spite  of  Averanche's  words,  it  was 
impossible  for  Illyrine  not  to  see  that  she  had 
fallen  in  his  estimation.  He  had  obtained 
privileges  of  allusion  to  which  a  sexagenarian 
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roue  might  permit  himself  only  to  his 
hired  mistress.  In  their  wanton  analv 
of  feeling,  and  profound  research  for  motive 
and  effect,  poets  go  so  deep  and  probe 
so  cruelly.  Yes,  there  was  a  change.  Lionel 
came  later  and  later  day  by  day.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Illyrine  wept,  and  bent  her  proud 
spirit,  and,  slave-like,  kissed  his  hand.  Xo 
man  is  so  callous  as  your  man  of  feeling 
when  he  does  not  feel. 

Moreover,    the   frigid    licentiousness    of 
head  to  which  the   lovers  were   restrict 
by  Madame  dc  la  Val's  inevitable  pr 
began  to  be  irksome  to  Lionel's  temper  and 
his  spirits. 

'Lionel,'  asked  Illyrine,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  his  which  conveyed  this  meaning, 
*  supposing  I  were  to  sacrifice  all  things  to 
you,  my  profession,  the  Franqais,  my 
mother,  reputation,  prospects,  career,  would 
you  take  me  with  you  ?  ' 
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And  Averanche  answered  with  some 
embarrassment,  'Take  you,  my  beloved, 
whither  ? ' 

Illyrine  gave  him  a  look,  and  Averanche 
was  ashamed.  It  was  a  rare  moment  of  de- 
lirium which  succeeded,  when  their  lips  met 
and  they  vowed — both  young,  earnest,  pas- 
sionate, sincere  victims — a  wild  vow  that  they 
would  be  all  in  all  to  one  another.  It  was 
decided  that  Lionel  should  use  all  his  interest 
to  get  named  to  a  diplomatic  post  imme- 
diately. The  Emperor  had  already  promised 
it  to  him,  he  had  spoken  favourably  of  his 
book,  which,  like  young  Mole's,  was  full  of 
Absolutist  tendencies,  and  Ids  good  word  had 
brought  the  Imperial  Society — gaudy,  imi- 
tative parrot  as  it  was — to  repeat  his  pro- 
phecy of  Averanche's  greatness.  His  book* 
too,  had  also  drawn  around  him  those  butter- 
flies and  moths  who  flutter  towards  flash  and 
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ephemeral  flames.  He  had  received  three- 
cornered  notes  without  end,  with  which  lie 
had  lit  his  cigars,  and  he  had  inspired  two 
enthusiastic  attachments  in  the  Faubourg, 
three  in  the  Finances,  and  eleven  in  the 
Bourgeoisie.  But  he  turned  away  from  them 
to  kiss  his  Illyrine's  long  dark  lashes,  and  to 
swear  that  he  would  love  her  and  her  only, 
and  her  for  ever.  And  they  vowed  to  risk 
all  things,  and  to  £0  together  to  that  corner 
of  dream-land  where  all  love  vows  so  in- 
variably tend,  and  which  in  this  particular 
instance  was  to  be  the  Court  to  which  he 
should  be  named. 

That  very  day,  Lionel  went  to  Illyrine's 
dinner  dressed  for  the  Princesse  Borghes 

And  Illyrine  tied  his  neckcloth  and 
caressed  his  hair,  and  held  his  eyelids  down 
in  playful  token  that  he  was  to  look  at  no 
other  woman. 
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And  she  flung  open  her  lattice  as  lie 
went,  and  followed  him  with  long  and  wist- 
ful glances  up  the  street. 

Alas !  it  was  not  women  whom  she  had 
to  dread ! 


K  2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

False  friends  I  have  as  well  as  you, 

"Who  daily  counsel  me, 
Fame  and  ambition  to  pursue, 

And  leave  off  loving  thee. — Lord  Dorset. 

HE  next  day  Averanche  came  two 
hours  later  than  usual  to  the  Ene 
Napoleon.  Illyrinc  wore  a  high 
white  dress,  because  he  had  praised  it  as 
forming  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  raven  ra- 
diance of  her  hair.  She  was  leaning  over  a 
volume  and  murmuring  the  lines  of  a  part 
But  by  and  by  she  turned  her  back  upon 
her  mother  (who  was  employed  on  a  d< 
tion  of  herbs)  and  gave  vent  to  her  teaft 
She  thought   of  all  the  treasures  of  her 
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young  love,  which  she  had  so  painfully 
amassed,  and  which  with  her  strong  nature 
she  had  flung  at  the  feet  of  one  who  was  in- 
different to  them,  and  who  perhaps  despised 
her  for  the  frank  extravagance  with  which 
she  had  lavished  them  on  him. 

4  How  ?  my  beautiful — playing  tragedy 
by  way  of  change? — are  you  tired  of 
comedy  ? ' 

It  did  not  require  Lionel's  words  nor  his 
tone  to  tell  her  his  mood — he  had  not  re- 
turned the  pressure  of  her  hand.  But  wo- 
men are  always  superior  in  a  crisis  of  senti- 
ment ;  they  have  the  tact  of  a  diplomatist, 
they  can  be  silent.  Illyrine  did  not  answer, 
but  her  eyes  filled  full  anew  with  tears. 

'  Do  you  know  what  tears  are  ?  '  asked 
Averanche,  abruptly. 

1 1  ought  to  know,  dearest.' 

'  Ought  you  ?     They  are  simply  a  secre- 
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tion  which  depends  upon  the  more  or  less 
flexibility  of  the  fifth  pair  of  facial  nerves. 
Yours  are  very  much  under  command  from 
practice,  eh  ? ' 

'  You  used  to  call  me  the  Voltairienne  in 
old  days,  Lionel ;  which  of  us  has  the  most 
of  Voltaire  now?  You  mock  at  all  things, 
even  the  most  sacred,  and  yet  you  think  your- 
self a  poet.' 

'I  mock  at  myself  then,  as  well  as  at 
you.  I  too  have  been  fool  enough  to  shed 
tears ! ' 

There  was  so  much  passion  in  Lionel's 
voice  that  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  lie 
would  do  so  then. 

'  What  is  it,  dearest,"  asked  Illyrine  in 
that  winsome  manner  which  no  lover  can 
resist  from  the  loved.  Lionel,  who  was 
amom*  the  frankest  of  men,  a  mirror  which 
reflected    every   shadow    oi'    sorrow,    every 
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light  of  vanity  which  played  athwart  his 
mind,  answered  at  once,  and  uttered  without 
evasion  the  thought  which  was  harrowing 
his  soul. 

'  Illyrine,  to  lose  you  !  I  who  know  what 
other  women  are,  and  who  know  what  you 
are  !  I,  who  had  felt  that  before  your  in- 
tellect mine  was  as  the  dust !  I,  who  had 
believed  that  all  the  discipline  of  your  young 
years  which  gave  you  such  marvellous  ac- 
complishments had  also  made  you  as  simple 
as  real  greatness  ever  is !  I,  who  believed 
that  I  had  found  at  length  the  Perfect — 
Genius — and  Truth  !  And  now  to  know 
that  all  is  artful  and  fictitious — to  lose  at 
one  moment  all  the  illusions  of  my  life, 
every  hope,  every  faith,  to  feel  that  I  have 
been  mocked,  deceived,  duped  !  Ah  !  Illy- 
rine. I  never  knew  how  I  had  loved  you 
till  last  night.' 
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'  What  is  it  ?  tell  me,  what  have  they 
said  of  me  ?  ' 

1  Ah,  conscience,  conscience,  I  am  glad 
you  have  one  still,  it  is  not  quite  seared  then. 
You  admit  that  the  world  has  a  right  to 
speak  ill  of  you  ?  ' 

'  I  admit  nothing,  dearest,'  answered 
Illyrine,  mournfully,  '  except  that  life  will  be 
a  misery  to  both  of  us.  Ah,  why  did  I  ever 
know  you,  why  have  I  so  loved  you  ? ' 

'  That  is  it,'  said  Averanche,  '  whence 
came  the  love-charm  ?  Ask  your  mother 
there,  who  looks  with  all  those  herbs  as  if 
she  had  come  from  Thessaly  this  morning.' 

6  ^Nay,  Lionel,  we  have  suffering  enough 
without  such  words  as  these.  You  are  the 
most  suspicious  and  sensitive  of  men.  I, 
alas,  am  an  actress,  and  the  world  thinks  it- 
self privileged  to  say  what  it  pleases  of  such 
as  I  am.     Come,  how  many  of  your  friends 
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told  you  last  night,'  and  Illyrine  smiled 
through  her  tears  like  a  Homeric  goddess — 
4  that  I  had  been  theirs  ?  ' 

Averanche  moaned. 

'  Listen,  dearest  Lionel,'  said  Illyrine, 
calmly.  'I  am  not  very  old.  If  in  the 
course  of  my  eighteen  years  these  chivalrous 
worshippers  can  connect  my  name  to  its 
prejudice  with  any  man's — if  they  can  say 
of  me  aught  worse  than  that  in  my  in- 
experience I  accepted  presents  in  salons 
where  I  sang  or  recited,  because  we  artistes 
are  used  to  do  so  ;  if  they  can  cast  one  truth 
against  me,  I  will  say  to  you,  Lionel,  leave 
me,  I  am  unworthy  of  you.  Do  you  ask 
further  proofs  ?  "We  have  had  servants ; 
we  have,  like  all  the  world,  turned  them  off 
on  quarrels  and  misunderstandings.  Some 
of  them  are  in  Paris.  Seek  them,  cross- 
examine  them.     Search,  sift,  winnow  these 
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slanders.     I  will  help  you.     I  implore  you, 
I  beseech  you,  Lionel ! ' 

4  Listen  in  your  turn,  Illyrine.  You 
have  not  met  one  of  my  misgivings,  nor 
answered  one  of  my  suspicions.  There  may 
be  truth  in  all  you  say,  only  when  doubt  is 
once  aroused,  where  is  it  to  end?  If  you 
be  false  in  one  matter,  you  may  be  false  in 
all ;  since  you  act  one  part  so  well,  why 
should  you  not  act  all  ?  It  it  as  easy  surely 
to  act  innocence  as  love.' 

'  I  have  been  acting  love  then  all  along, 
is  it  so,  Lionel  ?  ' 

'Ask  your  mother,'  said  Lionel,  with 
bitter  scorn  upon  his  lip. 

*  For  what  motive  should  I  act  ?  ' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Vauriensky.  St. 
Lambert,  and  small-headed  La  Meillerayo 
said  to  me  last  night?  "What,  Averanche, 
have  you  got  away  from  your  fool's  paradise 
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even  for  half  an  hour  ?  "  "  How  is  your 
mother-in-law  ?  "  sneered  another.  "  When 
is  the  happy  event  to  be  ?  "  asked  a  third. 
"  What  happy  event  ?  "  I  said.  "  Oh,  your 
marriage  of  course.  The  De  la  Yal  mother 
gives  it  out  everywhere.  All  the  theatrical 
world  are  full  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
you  will  see  it  to-morrow  in  the  playbills." ' 

'  Is  that  all,  Lionel  ?  '  asked  Illyrine,  in- 
expressibly relieved. 

'  All  ?  does  your  mother  really  think 
that  I  am  going  to  marry  you  ?  '  and  every 
hair  of  the  young  Vidame,  Seneschal,  Marshal 
of  the  armies  of  God  and  the  holy  Church 
stood  on  end  with  horror,  at  the  supposition 
that  he,  a  son  of  Adam,  should  marry  Illyrine, 
a  daughter  of  Eve. 

6  Of  course,'  answered  Illyrine,  '  what 
should  she  think  ?  Why  do  you  suppose 
you  are  allowed  to  sit  here   ten  or  twelve 
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hours  at  a  time  ?  Why  are  you  permitted 
to  dine  here  every  day  ?  Why  does  my 
mother  patiently  sit  up  two  hours  beyond 
her  usual  bedtime  because  you  will  never 
go  away  ?  ' 

'  And  do  you  think  so  too  i '  asked 
Averanche ;  and  his  hps  curved  into  the 
full  circumflex  of  their  most  emphatic  de- 
rision. 

'  I ! '  Illyrine  again  touched  her  In-aided 
and  beautiful  head,  with  that  graceful  move- 
ment which  Averanche  so  well  remembered 
ever  since  the  first  time  that  he  had  -ecu 
her. 

'  I,  dearest  Lionel,  I  have  too  much  of 
this  to  think  so,  and  too  much  of  love  for 
you  to  wish  it.  One  ruin  is  enough  for  our 
love — it  shall  be  mine.' 

Lionel,    perhaps    to   hide    his    emotion, 
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perhaps   to  pique  his  mistress,    took  up    a 
volume,  aud  pretended  to  read. 

'  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?  ' 

'  I  am  looking  for  an  answer  to  your 
last  sentiment.  It  is  so  celestially  fine,  so 
exquisitely  transcendental,  I  ought  to  find 
it  in  the  Heloise.' 

6  You  shall  not  make  me  angry,  Lionel, 
you  only  make  me  sad ;  you  can  hurt  me, 
you  cannot  sting  me.  But  as  you  are  de- 
termined I  should  not  speak  as  I  feel,  as 
you  choose  to  call  me  fine  and  transcendental, 
hear  at  least  common  reason.  I  have  been 
educated  for  marriage  to  form  one  as  brilliant, 
as  rich,  as  high  placed  as  I  can.  It  is  for 
this  that  my  mother  has  never  left  me  in 
her  life,  and  for  this  guardianship  it  is  (I  will 
not  lay  claim  to  higher  motives  for  fear  of 
your    upper    lip    again)     that    I    am     that 
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miracle  or  that  monster — a  virtuous  act 
It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  we  first 
met,  and  during  all  that  period  Fhave  done 
all  I  can  not  to  love  you.  I  have  wrestled 
with  my  madness  ;  I  have  reasoned  with  my 
infatuation.  I  have  dissected  my  own  illu- 
sions, stripped  them  of  their  false  colouring, 
bared  them  to  myself,  analysed  them,  and 
acknowledged  their  nothingness.  You  have 
not  spared  my  vanity,  Lionel,  I  will  not 
gratify  yours.  Rich  men  have  made  court 
to  me,  men  who  count  by  thousands  where 
you  could  not  count  by  units — blooming 
striplings,  male  beauties,  fashionable  dandies, 
beside  whom  your  worn  features  would 
seem  ghastly,  more  agreeable  men — men 
who  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  pay  me 
compliments  and  say  gentle  words  as  you 
do  to  say  harsh  and  bitter  ones  ;  men  more 
famous,    with     greal     names     and     assured 
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positions— these  have  all  paid  court  to  me, 
as  you  do,  with  evil  motives — with  what 
success,  ask  them !  There  are  many  of 
them  with  wounds  still  bleeding  from  my 
epigrams,  and  vanities  still  writhing  beneath 
my  irony,  for  I  too,  Lionel,  can  be  sarcastic. 
Nay,  there  have  been  others  who  have  sought 
me  with  purer  and  less  dishonouring  aspira- 
tions. To  them,  too,  I  have  been  cold,  way- 
ward, insolent.  Why  ?  Oh,  surely  there 
is  an  instinct  which  should  tell  you,  dearest, 
how  true  I  have  been  to  my  ideal ;  true 
when  I  knew  you  were  untrue,  true  when  I 
heard  of  your  inconstancy.  Why  I  am 
accursed  with  this  terrible  delusion  I  know 
not.  But  so  it  is.  I  prefer  shame  with  you 
to  honour  with  others — darkness  and  death 
with  you  to  light  and  life  without  you.  You 
have  wound  around  me  sorceries  and  fas- 
cinations, like  those  Thessalians  you  spoke 
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of  but  now.  Every  change  in  your  ever- 
changing  moods,  now  brilliant,  frivolous, 
now  dark  and  savage  ;  now  ironical,  now 
flippant :  their  name  is  legion.  In  all  and 
each,  alas !  I  am  led  captive,  admiring, 
wondering,  adoring.  Oh,  what  would  I  not 
give,  dear  Lionel,  for  my  old  peace  of  mind 
before  I  saw  you.  But  tins  cannot  be  ;  and 
now  I  have  but  one  hope,  one  prayer — to 
see  you,  to  hear  you,  to  be  with  you — for 
without  you  time  is  anguish.  I  count  the 
seconds  with  my  tears,  and  mark  the  hours 
by  my  agonies.  Marriage !  oh  no,  no,  no, 
my  beloved ;  it  would  do  me  but  little  good, 
and  you  irreparable  evil.  Let  the  sacrifice 
be  complete  or  not  at  all;  let  there  be  no 
half  measures,  no  compromises.  Pas 
may  justify  the  ruin  I  entail  upon  myself, 
but  calculation  never  can.  Could  I  endure 
your  just  reproaches  in  the  midst  of  po\ 
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and  shame  ?  Could  I,  who  love  you,  darken 
your  life  and  paralyse  your  powers  ?  Could 
I  bear  to  see  the  detestable  sneer  on  your 
lip  when  you  should  tell  me  that  you  had 
given  all  things,  and  I  had  given  nothing. 
Oh  no,  Lionel,  not  marriage,  even  if  it  were 
as  probable  that  you  should  think  of  it  as  it 
is  impossible.' 

'  This  is  all  very  well,'  answered  Ave- 
ranche,  with  seeming  carelessness  ;  '  but  sup- 
posing I  were  to  marry  somebody  else  ?  ' 

Illyrine  started  as  if  an  adder  was  at  her 
side. 

But  a  moment  afterwards  she  answered, 
with  all  the  humility  of  earnestness  :  '  Would 
you  love  your  wife  ?  ' 

Averanehe  was  touched  in  spite  of  him- 
self. He  could  not  help  answering :  'How 
can  I  love  again  ?  How  can  I  ever  love  but 
you  ? ' 

VOL.  II.  h 
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'  Do  what  you  will  if  you  keep  your 
heart  for  me.' 

Illyrine's  words  rose  from  the  impulse  of 
a  superior  nature  ;  they  were  an  illustration 
of  Coleridge's  exquisite  distinction,  '  The 
love  of  the  man  is  for  the  woman  ;  the  love 
of  the  woman  is  for  the  love  of  the  man.' 

And  you,  fair  readers,  if  there  be  many 
among  you  who  are  revolted  at  Averanche's 
conduct  during  this  love  passage,  if  you  do 
not  understand  it,  look  upon  him  as  an 
original  if  not  a  madman.  For  in  sober 
truth  he  was  a  monomaniac. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  in  the  second  of  philosophic 
principles,  he  had  the  singular  malady  o( 
wishing  to  be  loved,  soul  to  soul,  and  for  his 
own  self.  This  fantastic  theory  he  had 
always  more  or  less  striven  to  realise  :  and 
never,  he  had  been  obliged    to  admit,  met 
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with  a  success.  But  of  late,  and  since  his 
reconciliation  with  Illyrine,  he  had  imagined 
that  his  theory  was  at  last  consummated, 
crowned,  completed.  He  knew,  for  his 
reason  had  so  told  him,  that  she  was  among 
the  most  intellectual  of  women,  and  he  had 
vain- gloriously  dreamed  that  she  had  loved 
him  in  singleness  of  heart ;  he  had  trusted 
in  the  mystic  union  of  their  higher  and 
spiritual  faculties ;  he  had  believed  in  the 
marriage  of  intelligence.  And  yet  a  few 
words  from  men  like  St.  Lambert  and  La 
Meilleraye  had  been  sufficient  to  uproot  his 
faith,  and  to  set  his  soul  on  fire  witli  the 
hell -tortures  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  blas- 
phemy. 

Oh,  you  who  are  young,  and  who  love, 
whose  eyes  may  chance  to  glance  over  these 
pages  while  your  first  passion  is  still  strong, 
honest,  and  intact, — beware,  beware!     Con- 
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suit  nobody,  be  guided  by  nobody,  follow 
nobody,  listen  only  to  yourselves.  Be  Pro- 
testants in  love,  and  never  surrender  to  that 
arrogant,  overgrown,  ignorant  hierarchy, 
the  world,  your  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  will  be  a  dreary  feeling  in  your  after  lives 
to  look  back  and  to  think  upon  all  the 
happiness  you  will  have  sacrificed  at  the 
instance  of  inferior  men.  For  to  love  at  all 
implies  superiority.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
surely,  that  those  whom,  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  society,  we  feel  to  be  many 
grades  below  us,  upon  whom  the  fine  allu- 
sion, the  exquisite  wit,  the  latent  truth,  the 
play  of  feature,  the  delicate  feeling,  the 
subtle  sympathy,  are  all  lost, — that  men 
whose  observation  is  narrow  as  their  sen;i- 
ments,  the  moment  they  begin  to  mock  and 
warn,  to  offer  you  advice  and  to  shrug  their 
shoulders,  to  intimate    their  sense  of  your 
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blindness,  and  their  commiseration  for  your 
folly,  to  pity  you  and  to  slander  your 
mistress — that  moment  you,  Othello-like, 
are  influenced  by  them.  Why  is  this?  By 
Eros  and  Anteros  'tis  strange !  They  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years  older,  and  will  babble  to  you  of  their 
experience.  Their  experience !  When  you 
must  feel  that  your  young  thoughts  soar  to 
regions  where  they  have  no  longer  wings  to 
bear  them,  mousing  owls  who  have  forgotten 
the  existence  of  a  sun.  It  is  as  if  the  old 
world  lived  again,  and  animals  were  oracles 
who  dictated  to  men. 

What  is  it,  love  ?  Is  it  not  the  know- 
ledge of  another's  heart,  the  god-like  ques- 
tion, the  riddle  older  than  the  Sphinx's, 
which  none  has  ever  absolutely  solved. 
Does  it  not  require,  to  approach,  more 
genius    than    Metternich's,    more    tact    than 
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Xesselrode's,  more  skill  than  Ilardenberg's, 
more  divination  than  Napoleon's  ?  Is  it  not 
the  practice  of  metaphysics  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  which  exacts 
faith  before  all  things  ?  Yea,  the  meanest 
peasant  who  kills  himself  for  love  has  gone 
deeper  and  seen  more  than  the  greatest 
metaphysician  that  ever  Scotland  or  Germany 
produced. 

But  it  is  idle  to  proffer  an  antidote  to  the 
calumnies  with  which  even  the  poorest  fool 
can  poison  the  noblest  intelligence.  Because, 
alas,  the  last  carries  with  it  seeds  of  doubt 
and  elements  of  suspicion  as  the  very  condi- 
tions of  its  nature.  It  has  no  gross,  earthly, 
brute  self-confidence,  it  mistrusts  itself  all 
the  more,  because  it  is  nearer  and  sees  more 
of  the  infinite  beyond.  Thus  it  was  that 
Averanche,  whose  love  had  been  steeped  in 
the  halcyon  serenity  of  entire  trust,  had  been 
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driven  into  a  scepticism  which  had  so  bru- 
tally wounded  Illyrine.  And  here,  gentle 
ladies,  take  heed !  Would  you  know 
whether  you  are  really,  and  truly,  and 
passionately  loved  ?  There  is  a  standard 
and  a  gauge  for  surer  than  Eousseau's,  and 
one  which  will  compromise  you  less.  Mea- 
sure your  lover's  love,  not  by  vow  or  protes- 
tation, or  show  of  feature,  or  tears,  or 
actions  (these  are  all  capable  of  simulation) ; 
measure  it  by  his  jealousy.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  bitter  who  is  really  in  love,  because 
he  suffers  beyond  all  falsehood,  or  imitation, 
or  control ;  he  is  stricken  to  his  soul's  soul, 
and  every  mockery  is  a  pang,  every  taunt 
an  agony.  His  very  irony  is  but  a  confes- 
sion of  your  omnipotence  and  his  idolatry. 
Many  of  our  fairer  readers  may  prefer  emo- 
tions gentler,  softer,  and  subject  to  less 
vicissitudes.     But  are  they  then  quite  sure  of 
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love  ?  For  there  is  something  which  usurps 
the  name,  which  has  entire  confidence,  which 
parades  its  trust  in  the  virtues  of  the  loved 
not  without  a  reflective  flattery.  And  yet 
be  certain  'Few  have  a  real  treasure  but 
what  they  fear  to  lose,'  and  those  who  declare 
their  immunity  from  care,  let  them  be  ever 
so  soft,  gentle,  or  affectionate,  treat  women 
little  better  than  those  horses  in  whose 
instincts,  duties,  principles  they  equally 
confide.  They  pay  for  their  keep  in  com- 
fortable stables,  and  trust  to  that  and  habit 
for  their  not  running  away. 

But  Lionel,  who  was  so  sensitively 
jealous  that  he  ever  marred  even  his  most 
complete  happiness  by  analysis,  was  one  of 
those  to  whom  Woman  was  a  worship  and 
a  religion.  In  his  faitli  in  Dlyrine  he  had 
been  like  a  man  who  goes  naked  into  a 
battle,  to  whom  the  nearest   antagonist  can 
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give  pain.  And  tortured  by  bis  wound,  in 
bis  wild  delirium,  be  bad  used  the  names  of 
tilings  dearest,  nearest,  and  most  sacred  to 
curse  with  and  blaspheme.  If  he  bad  given 
some  pain  it  was  because  it  was  impossible 
for  one  human  being  alone  to  endure  the 
whole  load  of  the  anguish  which  had  lacerated 
his  spirit.  He  wanted  another  heart  to  bear 
it  with  him,  and  he  took  the  one  nearest 
and  dearest  to  his  own. 

If  we  have  written  thus  long  and 
minutely  on  a  subject  which  women  alone 
have  finesse  enough  to  master,  it  is  because 
Lionel's  peculiar  temper  essayed  to  under- 
stand the  general,  even  when  he  was  himself 
most  mastered  by  particulars.  For  see  now 
that  Madame  de  la  Val  has  left  the  room, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  how  wondrous  is 
the  change.  It  is  not  only  that  he  is  at  the 
feet  of  Illyrine,  but  lie  cannot  abase  himself 
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enough  ;  he  bathes  them  with  the  precious 
tears  of  his  keen  repentance,  uttering  the 
while  the  words  of  passionate  abdication 
(fatal  as  Barbarossa's  to  manhood's  sove- 
reignty), '  I  had  rather  be  deceived  by  you, 
Illyrine,  than  loved  by  another.' 

As  Diderot  lias  written,  '  Xo  woman  has 
been  caressed  who  has  not  been  loved  by 
the  strong  made  feeble.' 

Yet  it  was  singular  that  the  philosopher 
again  predominated  in  Lionel  before  the 
night  was  over.  He  discussed  with  Myrine 
her  treason  to  her  mother  ;  lie  sought  I 
into  her  soul ;  lie  argued  with  rare  casuistry 
against  himself;  he  spoke  of  the  eighteen 
years  of  interchange  of  affection  between  her 
mother  and  herself;  he  spoke  of  his  reluctance 
to  betray  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  anxious  his 
love  should  conquer  with  all  the  odds  and 
even  his  own  arguments  against  it.     And  at 
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last  he  broadly  asked  Illyrine  how  it  was 
and  why  it  was  she  could  prefer  him  to  her 
mother  ? 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Lionel,'  Illyrine  replied, 
gravely.  And  she  took  up  a  pencil  and 
wrote  upon  the  book  they  were  reading,  two 
lines  of  Corneille — 

Pleurez.  pleurez,  mes  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en  eau, 
La  moitie  de  mon  Time  a  mis  l'autre  au  tombeau. 

Lionel's  eyes  were  as  full  of  admiration  as 
love.  But  before  he  took  his  leave  there 
was  still  one  more  bitter  feeling,  which  he 
could  not  help  exposing  :  for  passion  is  a 
confessional  which  exacts  entire  confidence 
ere  the  conscience  can  feel  lightened. 

'  Those  presents  you  spoke  of,  Illyrine  ?  ' 

She  understood  him. 

And  when  the  opportunity  offered  she 
went  into  another  room,  and  brought  her 
apron  full  of  diamonds,  cameos,  brooches, 
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jewels,  precious  stones.  And  Averanche 
ground  them  beneath  his  feet  and  broke 
them  into  pieces,  and  flung  them  forth  into 
the  street. 

That  night  Lionel  walked  home  as 
Alcibiades  might  have  done  after  a  supper 
with  Timandra. 

It  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  garland  waa 
on  his  brow,  and  flutes  and  cymbals  were 
playing  before  him,  and  the  Tyrian  purple 
flowing  from  his  shoulders;  and  he  felt  that 
he  would  not  exchange  these  rare  moments 
of  delicious  folly,  for  the  sanest,  sagest,  and 
best  calculated  triumphs. 

He  had  just  readied  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  when  he  met  Charles  Denain. 

'  I  have  irot  rare  news  for  you,  Leone 
mio.  My  lather  has  seen  Talleyrand,  and 
you  will  be  sent  with  speeial  instructions  to 
Portugal  immediately.' 
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'  What  are  tliey  ?  Do  you  know  ? '  asked 
Averanche. 

'  Oh,  general,  I  presume.  But  you  will 
have  enough  to  do,  and  will  have  to  start 
directly.' 

'  What  do  you  call  directly  ? '  asked 
Lionel,  anxiously. 

'  In  a  week,  but  first  of  all  you  must 
come  to  a  little  party  of  pleasure  at  Enghein, 
and  ask  the  De  la  Vals.  We  are  going  to 
fete  Gabriel  Eoquefort.  Think  of  his  having 
had  the  courage  to  take  the  Opera !  He 
must  be  ruined  before  the  year  is  over  ;  but 
he  will  enjoy  himself,  and  so  shall  we,  his  old 
comrades  of  the  Eleutheria.  How  now, 
Lionel,  you  don't  congratulate  me.' 

Averanche  did  not  answer,  lie  was  think- 
ing of  Illy ri ne. 

Denain  saw  it,  for  lie  continued,  '  By  the 
by,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously  about 
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your  infatuation  for  the  Illyrine.  You  are 
one  of  the  only  mortals  or  immortals,  dear 
poet,  I  care  the  least  about,  and  it  can  be 
only  from  friendship  that  I  am  now  about 
to  speak.' 

Averanche  winced. 

'  No,  Lionel,  do  not  be  afraid.  I  am  not 
idiot  enough  to  argue  with  a  man  in  the 
state  in  which  you  are.  I  am  not  going  to 
appeal  to  your  reason,  I  am  going  to  appeal 
to  your  vanity.  Let  us  view  the  whole 
question  financially.' 

There  was  something  of  surprise,  but 
more  of  disgust  in  Averanche's  look  of  en- 
quiry. 

'  Yes,  financially.  Like  the  English.  I 
have  adopted  a  gold  standard,  and  I  apply  it 
to  measure  everything,  with  immense  suc- 
cess. Not  that  I  am  a  screw,  as  I  think  you 
will   allow.     But    by  giving    everything   a 
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money  value,  it  is  astonishing  how  you  clear 
your  judgment  and  simplify  your  decisions. 
I  never  undertake  any  action,  however  trivial, 
even  to  leaving  a  card,  unless  I  can  prove  to 
mvself  that  it  is  worth  at  least  a  louis.  It  is 
really  marvellous  how  little  one  does  under 
this  system,  and  my  utilitarianism  leads  direct 
— to  what  do  you  think  ?  To  Molinism.  I 
shall  expect  to  die  as  a  saint  after  having 
lived  as  a  Quietist.  However,  I  allow  for 
caprices.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
long  dark  tress  of  Illyrine's  hair,  which  you 
are  fool  enough,  in  all  probability,  to  wear 
at  your  heart,  which  is  not  worth  a  sou  to 
me,  or  to  Joseph  the  porter  there,  is  worth 
— say  a  hundred  livres  to  you.  I  will  sup- 
pose her  love  pure,  true,  and  primitive,  and 
I  will  put  that  at  a  million — Is  that  enough? 
'  Why,  my  dear  Leo,'  continued  Denain, 
1  it  is  yourself.      Your  income,  let  us  say,  is 
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fifty  thousand  a  year.  The  principal  at  five 
per  cent,  amounts  to  a  million.  I  put  you 
and  your  love,  although  it  is  neither  pure, 
nor  true,  nor  primitive,  at  the  same  value  as 
Illyrine's.  Xow,  as  a  mere  question  of 
finance,  I  adjure  you  and  I  warn  you  not  to 
oive  more  than  yourself.' 

Lionel  smiled  as  if  there  was  little  danger 
of  his  giving  anything. 

1  Ah,  Lionel,  you  are  happy — you  tran- 
scendentalists.  I  would  give  a  couple  of 
thousand  louis  to  feel  what  you  feel.  I 
who  am  as  successful  on  earth  as  Belial 
(why  deny  it?),  and  as  cold  as  the  serpent 
wliich  is  my  type,  I  who  never  meet  with  a 
reverse — I  never  can  get  an  emotion.' 

'Fall  in  love  with  Illyrine,  then,'  said 
Lionel,  half  lightly. 

4  Love,'  answered  Charles,  w  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  word.     But  I 
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know  that  she  is  far  too  blue,  too  hard,  too 
rocky  for  my  taste.  Besides,  I  have  had 
enough  of  artistes — they  only  play  with  your 
head.  I  would  as  soon  pursue,  magnify, 
idealise,  an  epileuse.9 

Lionel  laughed  faintly. 
8 1  am  not  going  to  let  you  off  because 
you  try  to  bribe  me  with  that  very  small 
sneer  at  yourself.  Listen.  She  may  love 
you,  or  may  not ;  that  will  all  depend  upon 
her  more  or  less  of  imagination,  and  of  that 
I  can  know  nothing.  One  thing  only  I  am 
sure  of,  that  she  will  never  love  you  as  you 
require.  You  have  already  lost  more  than 
I  care  to  enumerate  in  your  search  after  the 
Impossible  Being  ;  you  will  lose  your  genius ; 
but  if  I  can  help  it — you  shall  not  lose  your 
money.  Come,  I  insist  upon  it,  give  me 
your  solemn  promise  that  neither  directly  or 
indirectly  will  you  ever  give  her  anything. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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You  are  a  man  of  feeling,  I  ask  it  out  of 
respect  for  that.  I  ask  it  out  of  more.  I 
appeal  to  your  vanity.     Swear.' 

1  I  swear,'  replied  Averanche,  putting  out 
his  hand. 

4  On  your  honour  as  a  gentleman  ?  ' 

4  Foi  cT Averanche? 

Oh,  vanity,  vanity,  vanity !  Would  that 
we  could  celebrate  your  meanness  with  all 
the  genius  of  analysis  in  a  Balzac  or  a 
Thackeray.  That  night,  as  Lionel  thought 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  he  remembered  all 
the  jewellery  he  had  destroyed,  and  he  con- 
trasted Illyrine's  action  with  \nspromu 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Quelquefois  Camille  me  dit :  Aime-inoi.  Oui,je  t'aime. 
Mais  comment  m'aimes-tu  ?  Ilelas  !  lui  dis-je,  je  t'aime 
comme  je  t'aimais,  car  je  ne  puis  comparer  l'amour  que  j'ai 
pour  toi  qu'a  celui  que  je  t'ai  eu  pour  toi-meme. — Temple 
de  Guide.  Montesquieu. 


©S^f^^N  the  morning  Lionel  did  not  fail 
>$ff\  bp?  to  tell  Illyrine  of  the  promise 
which  had  been  extracted  from 
him  by  Charles  Denain.  She  put  her  white 
hand  in  his,  smiled  sadly,  and  said  to  him — 
'  I  already  earn  more  than  enough  for 
two — my  mother  and  myself,  Lionel.  I 
shall  still  earn  enough  for  two  when  I  am 
with  yon,  dearest.  I  want  nothing — nothing 
but  your  love/ 

M  2 
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Lionel,  whose  heart,  although  the  life  he 
led  had  done  much  to  harden  and  pervert  it, 
was  naturally  soft  and  kind — felt  melted  by 
this  mention  of  her  mother. 

'And  when  we  elope  together  next 
week,  what  will  she  have  to  live  upon  ? ' 

1  Do  not  ask  me,'  said  Illyrine,  and  her 
upper  lip  quivered  as  in  pain. 

Rut  Lionel  would  not  take  a  refusal. 
What  lover  even  in  the  most  trivial  of  occur- 
rences ever  will  ? 

•  She  will  have  a  small  annuity  from  some 
savings  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  Grand 
Livre,  and  she  will  have  these  apartments, 
which  I  have  taken  for  two  years/ 

(  And  nothing  else  ?  ' 

c  Nothing.' 

'  But  I  cannot  understand,  then,  how  -he 
could  have  given  you  such  an  education. 
Music  and  singing,  such  as  yours,  every  Ian- 
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guage,  the  sciences,  dancing,  painting,  even 
fencing.     How  could  she  have  afforded  this? ' 

1  She  spent  her  entire  fortune  on  my 
education.' 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  Lionel's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  make  over  half  his  fortune  to 
Madame  de  la  Val,  and,  after  his  elopement 
with  Illyrine,  to  enclose  the  deed  to  her  in  a 
blank  cover.  But  on  the  instant  of  his  con- 
fidence, he  recollected,  with  anguish,  his  pro- 
mise to  Charles  Denain,  and  he  knew  that  he 
might  as  well  knock  at  granite  for  a  feeling 
as  apply  to  him  for  its  remission.  As  his  con- 
science whispered  to  him  that  he  was  about 
to  spoil  the  widow,  and  perhaps  to  reduce 
her  to  poverty,  he  could  not  refrain  with  all 
the  impetuous  frankness  of  his  nature  from  a 
burst  of  passionate  self-denial.  There  are 
some  men,  especially  those  who  indulge  the 
wild  dream  of  being  loved  for  themselves, 
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who  take  pains  to  throw  away  every  advan- 
tage, and  to  stand  simply  on  the  merits  of 
their  love.  They  are  like  young  patriots 
who  delight  to  kick  down  all  the  scaffoldings 
of  connection,  claim,  or  interest,  which  acci- 
dent may  have  given  them,  and  who  deter- 
mine to  succeed  by  themselves  only,  and 
through  themselves  only,  with  all  the  odds 
against  them,  when  all  the  odds  might  be 
with  them.  But  Lionel  went  even  further, 
for  out  of  a  generous  and  not  unworthy  feel- 
ing, he  argued,  reasoned,  pleaded  against  the 
lover  and  for  the  mother. 

But  Illyrine's  head  was  averted  from 
him,  and  her  tone  was  harsh  and  hard  as  she 
said — 

'  You  do  not  love  me,  Lionel,  why  not 
say  so  at  once,  without  all  these  sophistries?' 

The  loving  are  exquisitely  susceptible  of 
any  hesitation  on  the  part  ot^  the  loved.     She 
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had  not  hesitated,  who  gave  up  all  things, 
why  should  he  at  the  first  sting  and  irritation 
of  his  conscience  ?  They  were  reversing  the 
parts  which  nature  had  allotted  them  :  the 
vacillation  of  the  woman  was  in  Lionel ;  the 
determination  of  the  man  in  Illyrine.  All 
this  was  written  in  the  anxiety  of  the  long 
gaze  with  which  she  looked  at  Averanche's 
eyes,  and  he  felt  rebuked  at  the  little- 
hear  tedness  of  his  misgivings.  And  that  day 
week  it  was  resolved  between  them  that  they 
should  elope  in  the  early  dawn,  and  travel- 
ling night  and  day,  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore their  love  words  should  echo  beneath 
the  orange  trees  of  Cintra,  or  by  the  mur- 
murs of  Massa. 

Two  days  afterwards  there  was  the 
pleasantest  of  parties  arranged  for  Enghien. 
Illyrine  and  Lionel,  in  spite  of  the  pangs 
which  their  conduct  towards  Madame  dc  la 
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Val  occasioned  them  each  when  alone,  when 
tor/ether  were  absorbed  in  the  mysterious 
ecstasies  of  their  primal  and  perfect 
sympathy. 

For  what  unto  them  was  the  world  "beside, 
With  all  it3  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 

They  were  floating  in  the  Infinite,  like 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  old,  in  a  rose 
cloud  of  their  own,  and  all  things  around 
were  coloured  by  its  divine  attributes  and 
radiant  effluence. 

But  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  less 
sublimely  disposed  than  the  two  lovers, 
found  the  society  very  agreeable.  There 
were  barouches,  phaetons,  curricles  without 
end,  full  of  the  prettiest  women  and  the 
prettiest  colours  in  the  world.  There  were 
many  old  acquaintances  of  the  readers,  St 
Lambert,  La  Meilleraye,  Charles  Denain, 
Max  de  Serisy,  Vauriensky,  Gabriel  Eoque- 
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fort,  all  on  horseback.  There  were  the  De 
la  Yals,  the  Guiscard,  Mcllle.  Arlotta  de 
1'Aigle,  a  new  star  in  the  acting  world,  and 
Mile.  Argyre  Zarelli,  a  new  star  in  the 
singing  world.  There  was  M.  Cellini  in  a 
white  hat,  and  little  Vincent  de  Beaumont  in 
the  tiniest  nutshell  of  a  dog-cart.  There  was 
Angela  Pisani  with  a  new  gonvernante.  She 
had  just  left  the  Sainte  Therese,  where  the 
expense  of  her  education  had  been  defrayed 
by  the  Count  of  Montemillesimo,  an  Imperial 
General  of  cavalry  renown,  who  had  adopted 
her  when  he  was  a  subaltern,  without  any 
possession  but  his  sword.  Unhappily  her 
precocious  talents  had  (no  uncommon  case) 
proved  fatal  to  her.  The  count  had  ordained 
that  she  too  should  be  educated  for  the 
theatre,  where  the  brilliancy  of  her  success, 
it  was  universally  prophesied,  was  assured. 
There  was  also  M.  de  Castel  Garcia,  in  the 
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most  gorgeous  of  equipages,  with  four  horses 
browner  than  himself.  The  Emperor,  who 
wanted  for  a  plain  reason  to  form  a  Spanish 
party  among  the  aristocracy,  had  taken  him 
into  favour,  and  not  only  had  obtained  the 
reversal  of  his  sentence  of  exile,  but  had, 
through  M.  de  Beauharnais,  exacted — oh, 
miracle  ! — the  arrears  of  his  estates.  And 
lastly  came  Lord  Latimer  on  foot,  with  an 
umbrella  ;  yet  if  lie  had  come  with  all  the 
coaches  and  six  of  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu 
in  his  celebrated  Vienna  embassy,  lie  would 
hardly  have  got  more  pleasure  out  of  his 
three  million  francs  a  year.  He  asked  for 
a  lift  among  the  women. 

The  party  stopped  first  at  St.  Denis  to 
see  the  tombs.  Madame  de  la  Val,  who 
was  superstitiously  religious,  who  never 
missed  her  Friday's  fast  and  her  couple  ot' 
masses  on  a  Sunday,  took  the  opportunity  of 
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kneeling  to  her  devotions  before  the  high 
altar.  Illyrine  was  of  course  obliged  to 
kneel  by  her  side.  Lionel  followed  her  like 
a  shadow. 

'  Swear  before  that  altar  you  will  be 
mine,'  he  whispered,  "and  mine  only.' 

There  was  the  least  curl  of  irony  on 
Illyrine's  lip  as  she  put  out  a  primrose  tinted 
glove  and  answered, — 

'  I  swear.' 

She  thought  that  there  was  something 
very  melodramatic  and  like  a  minor  theatre 
— she  who  belonged  to  a  great  theatre— and 
bad  taste  in  Averanche's  proceeding.  Be- 
sides, she  looked  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  her 
understanding ;  had  they  not  steeped  their 
minds  together  in  the  spirit  of  the  Deicide 
century?  Had  she  not  been  taught  to  laugh 
at  all  tlhngs  sacred  with  Voltaire?  And 
Lionel  now  reaped  evil  as  he  had  sown  evil 
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in  the  bitter  consciousness  that  Illyrine  re- 
garded all  religious  solemnities  much  as 
Bishop  Hoadley  must  have  done. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  Enghien? 
It  is  the  most  brilliant,  most  coquettish,  most 
sparkling,  most  delicate  of  little  lakes.  It  is 
like  a  French  epigram,  it  is  so  sprightly,  so 
finished,  so  neat,  so  natural,  yet  so  elaborate. 
Forest,  water,  verdure,  villas — it  is  the  an* 
fjulus  iste  of  the  world,  in  contradistinction, 
mind,  to  the  anguli  isti  of  heaven.  It  is  not 
imposing  in  its  beauty,  like  Como  orMaggiore; 
it  is  not  of  the  glowing  azure,  like  that  great 
lake  Catullus  loved  ;  it  is  not  clear  as  Leman, 
which  has  only  its  head  to  boast  of  after  all. 
and  which  is  as  pedantically  blue  as  its 
Neckers  and  de  Staels.  It  is  like  a  French 
marquise  of  the  olden  day.  all  smiles  and 
spite;  a  coquette  in  sunshine  as  in  cloud:  a 
spoilt  beauty,  sportive,  playful,  capricious — 
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laughing  though  it  sunk  a  life,  and  dimpling 
though  it  engulphed  a  fortune.  Levity, 
elegance,  grace,  and  wit,  powder,  rouge,  and 
moaches,  gallantry,  little  suppers,  and  Ombre 
— these  things  it  suggests.  One  sees  the  very 
castles  of  cards  which  madame  has  just  made, 
to  show  the  whitest  and  smallest  of  all  hands. 
There  they  are,  those  paste-board  little  houses 
which  look  as  if  a  breath  would  blow  them 
down. 

When  the  party  had  reached  one  of  those 
charming  villa  inns  with  which  Enghien 
abounds,  it  agreed  to  scatter  until  dinner 
time.  Some  went  to  the  tir,  others  to  bil- 
liards, others  to  the  forest,  some  to  Mont- 
morenci.  Charles  Denain  proposed  to  go 
upon  the  water.  Lord  Latimer,  Madame  de 
la  Val,  Illyrine,  the  Delphine,  Averanche, 
and  M.  Castel  Garcia  strolled  down  to  the 
lake  side.     But  when  they  saw  the  sort  of 
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crazy  machine  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
embark,  Madame  de  la  Val  positively  refused 
to  go.  Illyrine  was  already  in  the  skiff. 
Eallied  by  the  men,  the  mother  still  refused 
to  let  Illyrine  go. 

'What,  not  with  Castel  Garcia  as  a 
chaperon  ?  '  asked  Lord  Latimer. 

M.  Castel  Garcia  had  already  imposed  on 
Madame  de  la  Val,  even  when  he  was  only  a 
language  master,  he  was  always  so  grave  and 
grand.  And  when  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
showed  his  grey  hairs,  Madame  de  la  Val  at 
last  consented,  if  they  promised  to  stay  only 
twenty  minutes. 

'  And  don't  you  come,  Milord  ? '  asked 
M.  Castel  Garcia. 

'No,  it  is  probable  you  will  be  drowned, 
and  probable  you  will  catch  cold,  two  very 
good  reasons  for  staying  on  shore.     But  you 
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are  not  so  chilly  as  I  am,'  said  Lord  Latimer, 
maliciously,  to  a  Spaniard  of  Malaga. 

'What,  and  no  boatman,' he  said,fpiteously, 
when  they  were  off. 

'  No,  I  will  scull,'  said  Charles  Denain. 

'You  will  have  blisters  on  those  white 
hands,'  said  Delphine,  when  they  were  out 
of  hearing  of  Lord  Latimer  ;  '  pray  do  not.' 

'  Very  well,  you  shall  scull  then  yourself, 
in  those  grey  gloves.     Come  and  sit  here.' 

And  to  the  dismay  of  M.  Castel  de  Garcia, 
Mile.  Gfuiscard  seated  herself  next  Charles 
and  caught  a  variety  of  crabs,  which,  as  her 
ankles  were  very  good,  she  rather  enjoyed 
than  otherwise. 

The  boat  rocked  fearfully.  By  degrees 
they  approached 


The  little  lawny  islet 
F>y  anemone  and  violet 
Like  mosaic  paven, 
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the  only  spot  where  one  may  disembark  in 
the  whole  lake  side,  owing  to  (what  IL 
Prndhon  would  call  that  un-Christian  insti- 
tution) private  property. 

Lionel  proposed  to  get  out  and  walk, 
which  was  anxiously  assented  to,  and  by 
none  more  eagerly  than  by  M,  Castel  Garcia. 
But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  Denain, 
under  the  pretext  of  assisting  them  on  shore, 
made  Illyrine  take  one  scull  and  Delphine 
the  other.  When  they  were  once  on  the 
eyot,  Lionel  got  out  and  then  Charles,  but  as 
he  did  so  he  managed  to  give  the  boat  a 
twist  with  his  foot  which  sent  it  half  a  dozen 
yards  into  the  lake. 

A  Spanish  grandee  without  oars  in  a  very 
rickety  skiff  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  o( 
water,  ean  there  be  conceived  an  object 
more  forlorn? 

Charles  Denain  pretended  not  to  hear  his 
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cries  of  distress,  and  would  not  listen  to 
Uly line's  remonstrances. 

'  But  how  shall  we  get  back  ?  ' 

1  There  is  a  sort  of  punt  moored  on  the 
other  side  of  the  islet,'  answered  Denain, 
who  was  by  no  means  upon  his  first  expe- 
dition to  Enghien. 

1  And  M.  Castel  Garcia  ?  ' 

8  Oh,  lie  will  be  picked  up  by  somebody ; 
and  now  that  we  are  landed  and  are  monarchs 
of  all  we  survey,  I  shall  take  this  half  of  the 
island  for  myself,  and  appoint  Lionel  Viceroy 
of  the  other  half;  but  we  will  have  no 
rebellions,  and  you  must  not  invade  me,  do 
you  hear,  caro  mio?  ' 

Illyrine's  arm  trembled  within  Lionel's 
as  she  walked  alone.  But  she  was  the  first  to 
interrupt  the  magnetic  sympathies  of  their 
eloquent  silence. 

1  Will  it  be  for  ever,  Lionel,  for  ever  ?  ' 

VOL.  II.  N 
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'For  ever,  Illyrine,  infinitely,  without 
interval,  eternally.' 

'  The  old  answer.' 

'  To  the  old  question,  is  it  not  so  ?  I 
love  you  too  with  that  strong  love  which 
women  cannot  know  :  I  had  ever  believed  in 
the  impossible,  and  now  at  last  am  rewarded 
and  have  found  it.' 

'  You  mock  me — not  in  me  ?  ' 

'No,  in  myself,  for  you.'  Lionel's 
answer  involved  that  distinction  which  no 
man  should  forget  to  make,  at  any  rate  to 
himself.  Like  the  lover  in  the  French  comedy 
(whom  Congreve  stole,  while  Sheridan  stole 
him  again)  he  should  always  at  least  pretend 
to  have  the  power  of  dispossessing  his  mistr.  -  - 
of  her  ideal  throne. 

'Ah,  Lionel,'  answered  Illyrine*;  'this  it 
is  which  makes  me  so  afraid  :  you  little  know 
me.     I  fear  with  every  hour  of  our  intimacy 
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to  lose  all  those  splendours  which  exist  only 
in  your  imagination.' 

6  Never,'  said  the  young  man,  passion- 
ately ;  and  he  wound  her  white  arm  round 
his  neck  like  a  charm,  and  pressed  his  heated 
lips  to  her  eyes. 

There  is  a  ruined,  crazy,  tumble-down 
Belvedere  in  that  part  of  the  little  islet  which 
belonged  to  Lionel  Averanche's  fanciful  vice- 
Boyalty.  It  is  a  melancholy  object,  a  broken 
folly,  a  neglected  bower,  a  ruined  summer- 
house.  It  is  like  a  divorcee  in  rags,  like  a 
headache  after  an  orgie,  like  the  gravestone 
of  a  courtesan.  It  is  the  ghost  of  a  decayed 
caprice,  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  joy;  every 
splinter  is  a  relic  once  sacred  to  happiness, 
but  now  without  a  worshipper :  its  dank 
discoloured  walls  seem  like  crypts  with 
gloomy  secrets,  like  catacombs  where  passions 
n  2 
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lie  interred.      It  is  the  charnel-house  of  a 
dead  frivolity. 

But  to  Illyrine  and  Lionel  it  appeared  as 
bright,  as  lustrous,  and  as  large  as  if  it  had 
been  a  seraglio.  The  sun  streamed  through 
the  broken  window,  with  effects  to  them  as 
gorgeous  as  if  all  the  hues  of  Prague  and 
Munich  were  trying  to  shut  him  out.  The 
very  floor  seemed  alight  with  precious  stones 
beneath  their  feet.  They  breathed  into  the 
air  the  fragrance  of  that  pure  incense  which 
each  had  offered  up  to  an  ideal,  they  burned 
within  it  the  sacred  flame  which  botli  had 
cherished  in  their  secret  hearts.  It  was  the 
altar  of  a  maiden  passion,  that  broken 
Belvedere.  And  Illyrine  looked  into  Lionel's 
eyes  until  her  own  filled  to  the  full  with 
tears,  and  until  his  prematurely  worn  features 
became  irradiated  and  coloured  by  her 
love : 
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Quel  front  peut-on  preferer 
A  celui  que  ces  yeux  ne  peuvent  rencontier 
Sans  se  voiler  de  pleurs  ?  .  .  . 

The  transports  of  Illyrine  and  Lionel 
were  upon  a  sudden  rudely  interrupted  by 
a  piercing  scream.  Hurrying  out,  Lionel 
found  that  this  proceeded  from  M.  Castel 
Garcia,  who  had  drifted  towards  a  bank,  and 
had  tried  to  land  by  the  aid  of  a  branch 
which  had  broken  with  his  weight ;  he  could 
not  swim,  and  was  straggling  for  Iris  life.  In 
an  instant,  Lionel  had  rushed  down  to  the 
punt,  but  not  before  Delphine  Guiscard, 
the  sombre  energy  of  whose  character  always 
came  out  in  peril,  was  already  there,  having 
on  her  way  seized  the  sculls  of  their  own 
boat.  With  all  his  might  Averanche  now 
rowed,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  spot ; 
but  the  Spaniard  had  already  sunk.  Lionel 
flung   himself    from    the    boat,    and    dived, 
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clutching  at  the  heavy  mass  of  great-coats 
and  clothes  by  the  collar.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, this  grasp  left  M.  Castel  Garcia's  bands 
free,  and  with  the  rigid  tenacity  of  a  de- 
spairing selfishness,  he  clasped  his  preserver's 
throat.  Lionel  fought,  struggled,  struck  at 
his  burden.  It  was  in  vain,  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  almost  mortuary  vigour 
of  an  iron  Epicurean,  who  clung  to  the  world 
and  believed  in  nothing  else.  Choked  and 
exhausted,  Averanche  felt  as  if  the  portals  <  >f 
Death  were  already  opening  to  his  filmy 
gaze,  when  Delphine  came  to  his  rescue.  She 
watched  her  opportunity,  seized  a  stretcher. 
and  by  sheer  violence  and  repeated  blow- 
literally  forced  the  hand  of  the  half-drowned 
grandee  off  Averanche's  neck.  Helping 
Lionel,  who  was  now  free  to  breathe,  she 
hauled  Castel  Garcia  into  the  punt,  and 
assisted  Lionel    in   his    faint   but    successful 
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effort  to  get  in.  Delphine  with  a  heroic 
flush  upon  her  face,  having  saved  two  lives, 
was  now  obliged  to  row  herself  back  to  the 
islet,  for  the  Spaniard  was  never  of  any  use, 
and  Averanche  was  entirely  spent  and 
scarcely  sensible.  They  were  thus  some  time 
before  they  reached  the  island. 

What  in  the  meanwhile  occurred  there  ? 
What  is  it  that  Charles  Denain  has  said  to 
Illyrine,  which  inspires  her  at  first  with  real 
horror,  gradually  subsiding  into  curiosity ; 
then,  with  something  like  triumph,  and 
finally  with  half-repellent,  half-gratified  in- 
terest. It  might  be  (had  the  poem  then  been 
published)  a  tableau  from  '  Lalla  Eookh  ; ' 
but  Charles  is  a  wooer,  if  as  diabolic,  as  far 
otherwise  attractive  than  the  Veiled  Prophet 
of  Khorassan. 

La  Eochefoucauld  has  written  that  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  woman  without  any  lovers, 
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than  a  woman  who  has  stopped  at  one.  If 
the  philosopher  Prince-Duke  had  trav< 
the  eighteenth  and  seen  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  might  have 
carried  out  his  idea  to  the  supreme  of  con- 
genial and  cynical  development.  He  might 
have  said  that  no  woman  is  so  likely  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of  one  man  as  she  whose  senses 
have  been  awakened  by  another.  There  is 
irony,  perhaps,  as  well  as  virtue,  in  the  pro- 
verb that  '  she  who  listens  is  lost,'  for  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  man  who  is  listened 
to  is  the  most  preferred,  or  that  the  BOlil- 
loved  is  the  most  successful.  c  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,'  and  the  sic  vos  -non  vobis  maxim, 
which  is  so  true  in  life,  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  its  principle  of  love. 

Women  are  descended,  some  from  Cain 
and  some  from  Abel.  And  Charles  Denain, 
in  addressing  a  French  woman  full  of  genius, 
caprice1,  and  passion,  an  actress,  quick  even  to 
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irritability  in  all  that  regarded  her  fame  and 
(that  of  which  it  is  made)  admiration,  who 
had  never  been  permitted  for  a  moment  to 
leave  her  mother's  side,  knew  his  country- 
woman and  his  age.  Has  anybody  ever 
read  Mile.  Clairon's  Memoirs — a  woman 
painted  by  herself.  She  was  loved  by,  and 
loved  passionately,  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  du  Eouvray,  handsome,  well-born,  and 
amiable,  while  both  were  in  the  timid  ardour 
of  maiden  emotions.  '  Would  that  I  had  died 
then,'  she  wrote  fifty  years  afterwards  ;  '  I  had 
not  yet  obtained  glory,  but  I  had  obtained 
love.'  They  went  together  on  a  party  of 
pleasure  down  the  Seine.  There  is  an  island 
in  her  story  as  in  ours,  but  the  scene  passed 
near  Rouen.  Alone  in  a  boat  by  themselves 
they  landed  on  this  island,  but  by  some 
accident  the  boat  got  unmoored  and  drifted 
away,   leaving   them    stranded    there,    very 
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loving  but  very  hungry.  Alas  for  Eomance ! 
M.  Ehodilles,  one  of  her  own  troop  of  actors, 
happened  to  be  fishing  not  far  off;  he  sculled 
up  in  answer  to  the  lady's  signals  of  distress, 
handed  Mile.  Clairon  on  board,  and  lifting 
his  hat  to  M.  du  Eouvray,  who  stood  upon 
the  bank,  pushed  off.  Alas  again  for 
Eomance,  Ehodilles  became  the  lover  of 
Mile.  Clairon  before  M.  du  Eouvray. 

Far  be  it  from  the  reader  to  imagine  that 
Illyrine  was  as  culpable  as  Hyppolite  Clairon. 
For  Illyrine  loved  Lionel  Averanche  in  all 
sincerity,  but  she  had  a  strong  head  and  a 
material  temper,  and  upon  these  Charles 
Denain  now  wrought  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
traitor,  and  every  art  of  a  practised  seducer. 
There  was  something;  so  monstrous  in  the 
contrast  between  an  unexhausted  joy  with 
him  whom  she  loved,  and  the  love-making 
of  his  bosom  friend,  thai   she   was  revolted 
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beyond  the  confines  of  her  experience  and  the 
guard  of  her  reason.  And  upon  this  precisely 
Charles  had  calculated.  She  had  hitherto 
been  approached  by  a  magnetic  wooer, 
tenderly,  softly,  gently,  at  long  intervals, 
with  delicate  address,  with  spiritual  reve- 
rence, and  abstemious  idolatry.  She  was 
now  rudely  attempted  by  a  coup  de  mainr 
in  the  course  of  which  she  had  lost  some- 
thing of  self-respect  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
had  been  shocked  into  future  meditation  on 
Charles's  extravagant  impertinence. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  caressing 
kindness  of  Illyrinc  to  Lionel  as  they  re- 
turned in  the  boat,  at  which  he  was  as  ingenu- 
ously delighted  as  if  he  had  been  her 
husband.  Not  so  Delphine.  With  a  woman's 
instinct  she  saw  through  Charles  Denain's 
treachery,  and  she  smiled  in  conscious  hate  at 
his  compliments,  in  deeper  hate  at  Ulyrine, 
and  in  pitiful  derision  at  Averanche's  fatuity. 
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'  Illyrine,  good  Heavens  !  how  flushed  you 
are,'  exclaimed  Mme.  de  la  Val,  in  a  tone 
acute,  sharp,  acid. 

'  Yes,'  said  Charles  Denain,  who  looked 
as  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  as  poetically 
handsome  as  the  picture  of  Byron  at  nine- 
teen, '  the  ladies  would  row  under  this 
burning  sun.' 

'  Three  hours  instead  of  twenty  minutes,' 
pursued  Mme.  de  la  Val. 

'We  have  been  in  quest  of  Castel 
Garcia,  who  has  been  half  drowned,  hav- 
ing chosen,  like  his  lineal  ancestor  Noah,  to 
embark  in  an  ark  of  his  own  without  oars.' 

'  I  ?  '  shuddered  the  Don,  who  looked 
like  a  bundle  of  damp  tobacco  wetted  for 
adulteration. 

'You  know  you  did.  You  pushed  off  the 
island  with  all  the  agility  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen.' 
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Qualis  aut  Nereus  fuit  aut  Aqttosus, 
'  Garcia  Castel ! ' 

'  Look  at  your  new  white  dress,  fflyrme,' 
stormed  Madame  de  la  Val — 6  quite,  quite 
spoilt ! ' 

4  Ah,'  said  Charles,  who  loved  nothing 
more  than  to  banter  all  affliction,  whether 
small  or  great,  'I  knew  what  would  happen. 
The  ladies  would  double  scull,  and  Mile,  de 
la  Val  had  never  tried  before.  Mile. 
Guiscard,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  perfect 
model,  never  once  caught  a  crab,  and  kept 
stroke  ;  her  dress,  you  see,  is  not  the  least 
crumpled.  The  Goddess  of  the  silver  feet 
herself  was  a  joke  to  her  upon  the  water.' 

Mile.  Guiscard  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to 
feel  a  great  disgust  for  Charles  Denain,  and 
a  great  fancy  for  Lord  Latimer,  whose  arm 
she  took.  But  Charles,  who  was  always  per- 
fectly   indifferent    to    everything    but    the 
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present,  glided  from  group  to  group,  and, 
with  all  the  careless  ease  of  a  really  selfish 
man,  appeared  the  most  unselfish  of  the  party 
in  listening  to  everybody's  adventures.  The 
only  noticeable  thing  which  had  happened 
was  that  Vauriensky  had  won  a  couple  of 
hundred  louis  from  Eoquefort  at  billiards, 
and  had  given  ten  of  them  to  a  drunken 
beggar.  He  was  determined,  he  said,  some- 
body else  should  be  happy  that  day  as  well 
as  himself.  For  this  the  women  thought 
him  a  hero,  and  Charles  Denain  an  ass.  The 
difference  between  the  characters  was  that 
one  was  all  for  show  and  parade,  luxury  and 
expense ;  the  other  for  enjoyment,  ease. 
retirement,  reality.  One  was  a  bubble  upon 
the  surface  of  life's  waters,  the  other  lived 
with  the  Nereids  at  the  bottom.  One  had 
more  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  other  more  (as  was 
but  natural)  of  Louis  XV. 
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'  Well,  here  we  all  are,'  exclaimed 
Vauriensky,  as  he  took  the  head  of  the  table 
at  dinner  an  hour  afterwards.  It  was  laid  in 
an  alcove-like  arbour,  the  white  of  the  snowy 
cloth,  and  the  green  of  the  leaves  around, 
contrasting  like  the  colours  of  an  archery 
uniform.  Castel  Garcia  in  a  waiter's 
borrowed  clothes  acted  as  croupier ;  and 
Averanche,  who  had  only  dried  himself 
before  a  fire,  felt  like  '  no  waiter  but  a 
knight-templar  in  disguise,'  as  lie  played 
cavalier  to  lllyrine. 

'  Ho,'  said  Lord  Latimer,  '  where  is  the 
little  one  and  the  governess  ? ' 

4  Here  she  is,'  exclaimed  Charles  Denain. 

And  Angela  came  up  at  that  moment, 
running  like  a  miniature  Camilla,  her  little 
limbs  flashing  in  their  speed,  like  glances 
of  summer  starlight.  The  governess,  a  fine, 
full-blown,  handsome  woman,  was  seen  at  a 
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distance — a  Flanders  mare  in  the  wake  of 
an  antelope — a  Eubens  in  chase  of  a  Fra 
Angelico. 

'  What  is  that  yon  have  in  your  hand, 
ma  mie?'  asked  Mdlle.  Zarelli. 

c  Oh,  a  present.' 

And  Angela  displayed  a  basket  all 
fringed  with  parrots'  feathers  and  full  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  most  carefully  and  curiously 
arranged. 

'  An  adventure,'  said  Lord  Latimer: '  come 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.'  Lord  Latimer  liked 
children's  stories,  and  he  was  right.  Their 
very  suggestions  are  taken  from  fairy  land, 
and  are  always  simple  and  pretty. 


'I   was   making   a    daisy- chain   in    the 


wood 


1  For  me  ? '  exclaimed  Vauriensky,  laugh- 
ingly. 
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1  For  me  ? '  repeated  every  man  of  the 
party. 

8  No,  for  myself ;  when  a  great  tall  man 
started  out  from  behind  a  tree,  and  he 
frightened  me  so.' 

'And  you  began  to  cry/  said  Lord 
Latimer  ;  '  the  end  of  all  things,  truths  or 
stories.' 

*  No,'  replied  Angela,  '  but  he  began  to 
cry.' 

'  Who,  the  man  ? '  asked  Charles. 

'  Yes,  the  great  tall  man.' 

'What  was  he  like?'  asked  Mdlle. 
Argyre  Zarelli. 

'  Oh,  very  horrid,'  said  Madame  Mon- 
taron,  the  governess,  who  had  by  this  time 
come  up;  'with  stooping  figure,  and  curling 
grey  hair,  and  a  scowl  like  a  tiger's,  and 
beautiful  black  eyes.' 

It  is  rare  that  the  merit  of  a  man,  be  it 
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what  it  may,  escapes  a  woman,  unless  she  is 
in  love  with  somebody  else,  and  in  that  love's 
honeymoon  it  is  an  affair  of  sex  ;  and  (to 
adopt  one  of  Mr.  Ford's  remarks)  it  is  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  that  men,  who  are 
not  connoisseurs,  will  stop  instinctively  before 
the  woman's  picture  in  a  gallery  and  women 
before  men's. 

'  Curling  grey  hair,  beautiful  black  eyes  ? 
I  know  the  man,'  said  Mile.  Zarelli. 

8  So  do  I,'  said  Cellini. 

'  And  1/  said  Castel  Garcia.  Six  more 
voices  echoed  the  words  ;  there  was  a  uni- 
versal chorus  of '  So  do  Is.' 

c  Why,  you  all  seem  to  know  him  except 
myself,'  said  Delphine. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  don't  know  this 
man?'  asked  Charles  Denain,  whose  fancy 
was  to  tease  Delphine,  her  features  looked  so 
divinely  handsome  when  shaded  by  white 
rage. 
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'  But  I  do,'  said  Argyre  Zarelli ;  '  lie  comes 
from  Venice  or  Verona ;  his  name  is  Count 
Lezze :  they  say  his  career  has  been  most 
wonderful.' 

'  Lezze,'  said  Cellini,  '  no,  that  is  not  the 
name.  My  man  was  called  Pisani,  and  used 
to  sing  at  Cardinal  Maury's  in  Borne.' 

4  Well,  my  man,'  said  Castel  Garcia, 
*  was  a  countryman  of  mine  ;  his  name  was 
Lascara — he  was  engaged  in  trade.' 

«  What  trade?'  asked  Mile.  Zarelli. 

'  The  Spaniards  have  only  one — the  slave 
trade,'  said  Lord  Latimer,  drily  ;  '  I  will  back 
Mile.  Zarelli  to  be  right  against  the  field.  I 
was  introduced  to  a  Count  Lezze  at  Cardinal 
Maury's  the  other  night ;  he  had  saved  his 
Eminence's  renegade's  life  from  some  loyal 
Vendean  rascals  who  wanted  to  assassinate 
him  as  half  the  Soutanes  in  Christendom 
were  paying  their  court  to  him.' 
o  2 
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1 1  don't  know  the  name  of  my  man,  but 
I  met  him  at  an  inn  close  to  Austerlitz,'  said 
Lionel. 

1  We  met  him  at  Austerlitz  too/  said 
Vincent  de  Beaumont. 

'The  captain  of  a  gang,'  said  St. 
Lambert. 

'Who  wounded  me,'  interrupted  Vau- 
riensky. 

'  And  all  but  smashed  me,'  said  Charles 
Denain,  with  savage  intention. 

'  It  must  be  the  devil,'  said  Mile,  de 
l'Aigle. 

Talk  of  HIM,  says  the  proverb,  and  he 
appears :  and  in  fact  at  the  moment  a  dark 
shadow  fell  upon  the  group,  and  a  figure 
sauntered  carelessly  by,  not,  however,  with- 
out taking  off  his  hat  to  the  ladies  of  the 
party. 
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1  There  he  is.  Lezze ! '  cried  Mdlle. 
Zarelli. 

c  Lezze ! '  echoed  Lord  Latimer. 

4  Pisani ! '  said  Cellini. 

4  Lascara ! '  exclaimed  Castel  Garcia. 

8  This  is  a  case  of  black  and  white  shield/ 
said  Lord  Latimer. 

c  I  will  solve  the  riddle,'  said  Vanriensky, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  showing 
oil*,  and  who  hurried  from  the  arbour  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  stranger.  Mile.  Zarelli, 
between  whom  and  Vauriensky  there  was  a 
nascent  tenderness,  took  the  opportunity  of 
fainting.  There  was  a  commotion  and  a 
scene.  '  Cut  her  stays,'  said  Lord  Latimer, 
quietly. 

'Throw  water  on  her  face,'  exclaimed 
Charles  Denain,  as  demurely.  The  two  hints 
together  would  have  been  enough  to  wake 
the  dead  unless  they  should  be  quite  Bure  of 
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themselves  and  their  complexions.  And 
Mile.  Zarelli  recovered  in  a  marvellously 
short  time. 

'Here  comes  M.  Vauriensky  back  again. 
Well,  what  news?'  asked  Mile,  de  l'Aigle. 

'  Here  is  his  card,  "  Count  Lezze  :  "  but  it 
is  very  odd.' 

'Very.' 

The  word  Lezze  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to 
Lionel.  After  a  time  he  remembered  that  it 
figured  among  the  recommendations  of  a 
new  servant  whom  he  had  just  taken,  an 
Italian,  Giovanni  Bima. 

'  What  did  yon  say  yon  knew  him  as?1 
whispered  Lord  Latimer  to  Cellini. 

'  Tisani.' 

'  And  what  is  the  surname  of  the  little 
girl  ?  '  he  again  whispered. 

'  Fisani  also/ 

'A — a — h,  that  explains  our  adventure/ 
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In  the  way  home  Averanche,  who  rode 
beside  Illyrine's  carriage,  was  in  a  state  of 
tender  exaltation  difficult  to  describe.  Her 
eyes,  which  never  left  his  own,  seemed  like 
the  stars  of  Greek  anthology — now  smiling 
sadly,  now  weeping  tears  which  were  divine. 
It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  evening,  one  of 
those  charmed  September  nights  when  good 
spirits  are  abroad,  and  when  even  the  Lamia 
has  no  power.  The  soft  winds  murmured 
love  vows  in  whispers  tremulously  broken, 
the  still  trees  rustled  like  the  hissing  of 
Claudian's  beautiful  line — 

Et  platanus  platanis,  ulmusque  adsibilat  ulmis  : 

and  the  melancholy  moon  looked  down  upon 
the  lovers,  as  if  she  remembered  mournfully 
and  fondly  the  day  when  Endymion  lay  upon 
Latinos,  and  wept  in  his  visionary  ambition 
over  the  meagre  limits  of  the  Finite  and  the 
Eeal. 
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But  Lionel  was  in  one  of  those  spiritual 
trances  when  the  marvels  of  material  nature 
seem  by  the  contrast  gross  and  little.  What 
is  the  world  without  to  the  world  within? 
What  are  the  vicissitudes  of  scene  and  pros- 
pect compared  with  the  many-coloured 
changes  of  woman's  moods  ?  What  are  the 
splendours  of  the  lake  or  the  forest,  of  the 
frowning  mountain  or  the  gleaming  river,  to 
the  light  and  shadows  of  her  heart?  What 
scenery  may  vie  with  the  eternal  panorama 
of  the  passions  ?  What  do  they  not  bestow 
on  us  to  see  ?  Are  we  not  borne  upwards 
by  them  as  upon  angels'  wings  into  a  very 
sense  of  immortality  ?  are  we  not  trampled 
down,  low  down,  as  by  devils'  hoofs,  into 
misery  measureless,  abysmal? 

The  story  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  desert  of 
Africa,  with  the  stone  in  his  hand  and  the 
bleeding  heart,  with  hot  tears  and  mortifying 
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exercises,  striving  against  the  memory  of 
sweet  Ionian  Maria,  and  the  flashing  eyes 
and  taper  ankles  of  Athens,  it  is  a  humiliating 
and  touching  legend.  But  it  teaches  that 
spirituals  must  be  fought  by  spirituals,  and 
the  lover  no  less  than  the  religionary  will 
resent  that  alienation  from  the  world's 
externals  which  a  young  martyr  missionary 
has,  in  our  time,  so  exquisitely  rendered — 

This  world  I  deem 
But  a  beautiful  dream 

Of  things  which  are  not  what  they  seem  ; 
A  tapestried  tent, 
To  shade  us  meant 

From  the  bare  and  blinding  firmament. 

To  Lionel  it  seemed  all  too  small  for  his 
boundless  emotions.  In  his  ecstatic  yearn- 
ings he  pined  for  another.  He  was  upraised 
into  that  state  of  transcendental  disdain  which 
made  him  appreciate  the  nothingness  of  life. 
He  felt  so  near  the  angels  that  man  and  his 
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pursuits  filled  him  with  abhorrence.  And 
out  of  the  intensity  of  his  very  joy,  the  idea 
of  suicide  entered  into  his  mind.  Young, 
believing,  crowned  with  the  consummation 
of  his  wildest  visions,  with  his  dream  of  the 
perfect  all  fulfilled,  he  yet  saw  as  by  the 
second  sight  of  inspiration  the  higher  mys- 
teries of  a  heaven  of  his  own. 

Four  days  thus  glided  away  to  him.  But 
it  was  a  dreary  feeling  when  he  was  made 
excruciatingly  conscious  that  other  people 
existed  besides  his  mistress  and  himself. 
And  Charles  Denain's  very  words  of  congra- 
tulation sounded  in  his  ears  as  coarse  as  a 
husband's  first  oath  during  a  honeymoon. 
1  She  is  beautiful,  Leo,  and  loves  you  dearly : 
were  you  born  a  manant  and  a  snob,  she 
would  have  given  lessons  to  support  both, 
beg  bread,  twang  a  guitar, sing  in  the  sti 
but  she  would  be  faithful  to  you.      Not  all 
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the  gold  of  Ophir  or  Lord  Latimer  could 
buy  her.      I  have  studied  her    narrowly. 

Still,  as  the  Spaniards  say — 

De  las  casas  mas  seguras 
La  mas  segura  es  duras. 

Charles  had  indeed  studied  Illyrine,  as 
he  said,  '  narrowly ; '  but  it  was  precisely  for 
that  reason  that  he  did  not  believe  one 
syllable  of  what  he  suggested  to  Lionel. 
4  A  woman's  "  No,"  '  says  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
quaintly, '  is  the  elder  brother  of  her  "  Yes." 
It  is  the  "Nay"  only,  the  negative  qualified, 
which  is  fatal  and  decisive.'  And  Illyrine, 
upon  her  wakeful,  agitated,  and  restless 
couch,  already  felt  guilty  of  '  misprision  of 
treason '  in  not  having  told  her  lover  of  the 
treason  of  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

>T  is  four  o'clock  upon  a  Monday 
morning,  September  25,  1807. 
Like  Lord  Byron's  Don  Juan,  we 
like  to  be  particular  about  dates.  It  is  the 
morning  on  which  it  has  been  arranged  that 
Illyrine  shall  elope  with  Lionel.  There  were 
some  obstacles  to  her  coming,  as  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl 
watched  by  the  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  an 
only  child,  intensified  by  the  care  of  a  miser 
for  ;i  treasure.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  lovers  should  betake  themselves  toLionel's 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  Denain,  as  the  old 
hotel  of  the  Averanches  was  already  called. 
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As  Charles  Denain  had  justly  said,  it  was  the 
very  last  place  in  which  they  would  be 
sought,  even  if  they  could  be  looked  for 
there,  a  contingency  which  his  father's 
servants  would  take  good  care  to  prevent 
against  all  the  commissaires  of  Fouche's 
police.  And  in  the  night  Lionel  and  Illyrine 
were  to  start,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
carry  them,  for  Bayonne,  on  their  road  to 
Lisbon. 

The  clock  had  not  struck  the  half  hour 
before  Lionel  and  his  servant  were  in  the 
still  and  silent  streets.  The  Eue  Napoleon, 
in  the  centre  of  which  Illyrine  lived,  was 
deserted  except  by  the  one  inevitable  sapeur 
pompier  on  duty,  and  here  and  there  a 
reveller,  sufficiently  sobered  by  the  morning 
air  to  be  afraid  of  encountering  his  wife. 
Lionel  paced  up  and  down  the  si  red.  not 
without  the  vanity  of  fancying  that  Illyrine 
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in  her  apartments  au  tromeme,  and  in  her 
bed,  would  recognise  his  footfall.  At  a 
little  distance  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
way  was  Giovanni  Eima,  a  large  yellow 
bundle  in  his  hand,  glowing  like  a  lantern 
through  the  morning  fog.  This  contained  a 
shawl  and  a  bonnet  for  Illyrine,  who  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  come  without  them. 

By  and  bye  two  brawny  women  with 
great  brooms  appeared  at  the  Place  end  of 
the  Eue  Napoleon,  and  began  to  sweep. 
They  were  the  sort  of  peasants  one  sees  in 
Normandy,  and  Averanche  studied  their 
brown  features  and  coarse  costume  intently, 
as  a  relief  and  a  distraction  from  the  agita- 
tion of  his  thoughts.  A  chiffonnier,  too, 
presently  made  his  appearance,  and  with 
every  stroke  of  his  bill  looked  up  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  interest  which  a 
gentleman  seemed   to  take  in  his    employ- 
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ment.  But  at  length  this  resource  failed 
Lionel,  and  as  the  clock  struck  five  he  had 
already  surrendered  himself  to  all  the  agonies 
of  imaginative  suspense. 

He  leaned  against  the  corner  of  a  street 
whence  he  could  see  Illyrine's  window,  and 
tried  to  fancy  he  could  hear  her  movements. 
He  would  have  given  a  twelvemonth  of  his 
life  for  the  hearing  of  '  Fine-ears '  in  the 
fairy  tail.  He  listened  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing morbid  impatience,  but 

The  beating  of  his  own  heart 
Was  the  only  sound  he  heard. 

He  felt  its  throbbing  against  his  breast, 
and  every  throb  he  knew  was  only  a  second 
of  that  great  pulse  of  time,  which  will  not 
even  for  a  lover  quicken  its  pace.  And,  as 
it  has  been  told  of  drowning  men  or  of 
criminals  in  their  last  moments,  Lionel  lived 
his  whole  life  over  again  in  those  seconds. 
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But  lie  was  so  young  that  this  was  insufficient 
food  for  all  the  greed  of  his  spiritual  excite- 
ment. He  lived  imaginary  ages  in  the 
future.  He  forecast  all  the  horrors  of  a  life 
of  adventure  with  Illyrine.  He  underwent 
the  terrors  of  an  existence  enacted  in  a  night- 
mare. 

At  length  the  half-hour  had  struck — the 
three-quarters — the  six  strokes  of  the  hour 
— still  there  was  no  stir. 

Illyrine's  windows  were  closed,  the  blind 
was  down,  the  doorway  inexorably  shut. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  por- 
tioned off  into  a  shop,  and  the  front  windows 
of  this  communicated  with  one  of  the  large, 
heavy,  massive,  feudal  doors  which  are  not 
seen  north  of  Paris.  The  porter,  Illyrine 
had  told  him,  was  ordinarily  awakened  by 
the  young  apprentices  of  the  shop  ;  but  there 
was   as   yet   nothing   moving,    not    even    a 
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shutter.  Lionel  at  last  remembered  that  the 
eve  before  had  been  a  Sunday,  and,  more 
than  that,  that  it  had  been  a  fete,  and 
worse  than  all,  that  it  had  been  the  fete  of 
St.  Cloud.  Everything  was  against  him. 
There  was  this,  too,  additional  in  the  tortures 
of  suspense  which  Lionel  suffered,  that  every 
minute  cut  itself  into  him  like  the  notch  of 
clowns  at  cricket,  and  every  minute  told  for 
the  other  side.  For  it  was  taken  off  from 
Illyrine's  half-hour  of  law,  and  added  to  the 
chance  of  Mine,  de  la  Val  awakening  and 
getting  up.  At  length,  just  before  the  half- 
hour  past  six  has  struck,  when  Lionel  had 
given  up  all  hope,  and  when  the  icy  resigna- 
tion of  despair  was  cold  upon  his  soul,  the 
door  of  the  house  opened.  What  an  Eternity 
of  emotion  was  there  in  that  one  moment. 


But    the    next   moment   it  swung  back 
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heavily  again.  It  was  the  porter's  son  going 
to  his  morning  school. 

And  now,  when  Lionel  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  home,  a  lattice  opened.  He 
could  distinguish  the  braided  head  and  pale 
features  of  Illyrine  looking  down  mournfully 
upon  him.  He  was  about  to  speak  to  her, 
when  the  adjoining  window  was  flung  open, 
and  Lionel  recognised  Mine,  de  la  Val,  with  a 
green  shawl  about  her,  who,  as  was  her 
usual  custom,  was  inhaling  the  morning 
breeze,  and  rubbing  her  eyes  with  all  the 
natural  grossness  of  some  old  Vrouw  of 
Gerard  Douw.  Lionel  conveyed  to  Eima 
by  a  sign  that  there  was  no  use  in  waiting 
any  longer.  For  himself,  he  lingered  a  little 
while,  from  a  position  where  he  was  unseen, 
and  then  retired  with  the  broken  altitude  of 
a  man  who  has  lost  all  things. 

Before  he  entered  his  hotel  he  met  the 
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Ishmaelite  or,  according  to  the  only  name  lie 
knew  for  him,  the  Count  Lezze. 

Lionel  was  too  dejected  to  try  to  shun 
him  ;  he  suffered  himself  to  be  spoken  to  and 
led  aside  with  the. vacant  patience  of  an 
idiot. 

6  You  are  disappointed,  young  sir  ;  and  it 
is  very  bitter,  is  it  not,  for  the  first  time  ? ' 

There  was  the  habitual  scoffing  in  the 
Ishmaelite's  manner,  but  the  absolute  despair 
reflected  in  the  face  of  Lionel,  who  did  not 
answer  him,  but  who  smiled  as  he  might 
have  done  at  a  bon  mot,  probably  shocked 
him,  for  he  continued  with  a  sort  of  com- 
miseration,— 

'  Believe  me,  it  is  for  the  best.  What 
could  you  have  expected  if  you  had  linked 
your  fortunes  together  ?  Euin  to  both  :  ruin  to 
your  intellect,  your  career,  your  fortunes ; 
ruin  to  her,  to  her  reputation,  her  peace,  her 
r  2 
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hopes,  and — you  know  and  feel  it,  in  the  end 
to  her  love.  Ruin — do  you  mark  me? — to 
her.  Ay,  young  sir,  you  must  learn  self- 
denial  ;  I  too  love,  but  forbear  to  bring  shame 
on  her  I  love  ;  I  too  have  my  vigils,  and  they 
are  as  hopeless,  as  sad,  as  miserable  as  yours. 
But  my  feelings  are  pure  as  yours  are  impure, 
as  high  as  yours  are  base,  as  full  of  truth  as 
yours  are  full  of  vanity.  You  love  a  mistress, 
and  I  love  a  daughter.  I  tell  you  this  from 
sympathy  and  to  console  you — for  you, 
Lionel  Averanche,  are  among  the  very  few 
men  whom  I  do  not  hate.  I  tell  it  you  that 
you  may  learn  to  endure,  that  you  may 
understand  that  the  world  can  have  real 
sorrows  as  intense  as  a  bruised  illusion.  Is 
it  nothing,  think  you,  to  adore  as  I  adore,  lo 
idolize  her  doubly,  the  sole  child  of  a  dead 
mother  whom  I  love  again  in  her  ?  and  to 
forbear  from  being  with  her.  to  forego  her 
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smiles,  her  caresses,  her  affections,  her  very 
knowledge  that  she  has  a  living  parent  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  feel  that  vice  and  violence,  blood 
and  crime,  are  barriers  between  her  and  me  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  watch  hour  after  hour 
beneath  her  windows  in  the  evening,  at 
night,  in  the  morning,  for  one  glance  of  her 
white  robe  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  see  her  in  the 
streets,  and  to  long  to  cast  myself  down  that 
she  might  tread  on  me,  and  that  I  might  die 
at  her  innocent  feet  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  crush 
every  emotion  within  me,  every  impulse  of 
affection,  the  only  one  that  is  left  to  me  in 
life,  beneath  the  sense  that  connection  with 
me  would  entail  upon  her,  my  daughter — do 
you  hear? — disgrace,  outrage,  abuse,  degra- 
dation ? ' 

The  Ishmaelite  stopped.  Lionel's  features 
still  wore  the  same  placid  smile,  and  for  a 
moment  his  companion   thought  his  reason 
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had  deserted  him.  But  when  he  had  ceased, 
Lionel  mechanically  walked  away.  In  a  few 
more  minutes  he  was  at  home  and  sound 
asleep.  His  energies  had  been  so  intensely 
exhausted  that  nature  reasserted  her  mastery 
over  his  powerless  and  weakened  frame. 

At  eight  he  was  himself  again,  with  all 
his  senses  freshened,  above  all,  his  sense  of 
anguish.  His  servant  had  brought  him  a 
letter  from  Illyrine.  It  had  been  left  by  her 
maid,  and  was  written  hurriedly  and  con- 
fusedly in  pencil. 

'  0  stay,  stay,  my  own,  own,  my  idol,  my 
soul,  my  Lionel ;  do  not,  do  not  go.  What 
a  night,  Lionel,  and  what  a  morning  !  To  see 
you  and  to  be  unable  to  come  near  you.  All 
night  long,  I  know  not  whether  from  in- 
stinct, my  maid  has  told  me.  my  mother  was 
restless,  never  slept,  watched  me,  got  up 
when   I  got  up.     0  dearest,  I  feel  for   the 
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future  I  have  no  courage.  Come  to  me,  will 
you  not  ?  Come  at  the  same  hour  to-day. 
Do  not  be  angry,  Lionel — do  not.  If  you 
could  see  how  I  suffer.  If  you  go,  write  to 
me,  dearest,  will  you,  every  day?  If  you 
are  silent,  I  shall  feel  I  have  lost  your  love, 
and  I  shall  die.' 

'  Die  !  yes,  to-night,  at  the  Francais  with 
padded  stays  and  npostiche  poignard.  Here, 
Giovanni,  get  me  ink  and  paper.' 

There  was  probably  a  diabolic  curl  on 
Lionel's  lip  as  he  began  to  write,  for 
Giovanni  said  to  him  : 

'  I  hope  the  Signor  will  not  write 
severely.' 

1  Why  not  ? '  asked  Averanche. 

'Because  Calyste  says  she  never  saw  a 
woman  in  such  a  state  as  Mademoiselle  is. 
She  cries  and  laughs  like  an  idiot.  When 
she   saw   Monsieur  in  the   street  from  the 
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window  she  was  in  hysterics,  and  Calyste 

was  a  (raid  Madame  would  hear  her  in  the 
next  room.' 

Lionel  felt,  perhaps,  that  there  was  some 
secret  accord  in  Illyrine's  organisation.  The 
word  '  idiot '  struck  him.  He  turned  round 
upon  his  side,  thought  for  some  time  with 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  then  began  to  write 
upon  another  sheet  of  paper.  His  letter  was 
soon  finished  :  it  was  kind,  soothing,  gentle, 
caressing,  and  affectionate — the  very  opposite 
and  reverse  of  all  his  feelings.  Was  he  not 
an  author  ?  It  was  so  bitter  a  pleasantry  to 
fancy  himself  at  that  moment  satisfied,  but  it 
gave  even  a  spirit  to  his  invention  and  an 
animation  to  his  tenderness.  He  wrote  also 
a  postscript,  in  which  he  promised  to  call  in 
the  line  Napoleon  by  eleven. 

But  we  seldom  act,  in  any  sense,  without 
repenting    it,  and    twenty   minutes  had  not 
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elapsed  before  Lionel  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  and  nobler  to  have  shown 
more  of  Truth  and  himself  in  his  answer. 
For  the  hundred-and-seeondth  time  he  read 
Illyrine's  letter  ;  and  if  he  had  been  Angelo 
Maio  over  a  palimpsest,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  bewildered  and  more  tortured 
than  he  was  by  the  words  :  '  0  dearest,  for 
the  future  I  feel  I  have  no  courage.'  He 
could  not  bear  to  face  the  terrible  result 
which  was  burning,  flaring,  flagrant  before 
him.  His  feelings  were  those  of  Erostratus 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Chastity, 
to  which  he  had  set  fire,  when  its  every 
pinnacle  was  tottering,  its  every  beam  cor- 
rupt, its  every  buttress  shaken,  for  if  IUyrine 
was  in  one  thing  untrue,  why  not  also  in  all? 
Why  not  also  the  whole  fabric  of  society  ?  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XL 

•LTHOUGH  only  three  years  older 
than  himself,  Charles  Denain  had 
grown  as  hard  and  polished  as 
the  great  Frederic's  writing-table.  Lionel, 
like  a  poet,  had  stood  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
and  pined  for  the  bright  clouds,  and  wept 
because  he  could  not  reach  them  :  Charles — 
to  parody  Newton — had  picked  up  the 
pebbles  on  the  beach,  and  had  already 
amassed  a  very  pretty  collection  of  experi- 
ence, to  teach  him  only  how  many  he  had 
yet  to  acquire.  Lionel  had  dreamed  and 
worshipped.  Charles  had  acted  and  despised. 
Lionel's    standard    was    ideal    and    heroic. 
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Charles's  practical  and  prosaic.  Lionel 
believed  in  what  was  said  in  the  unreal 
words  of  prophets  and  poets,  rhapsodists  and 
romancers  ;  he  lived  with  their  creation  ;  he 
modeled  his  aims,  hopes,  wishes,  desires  by 
them.  Charles  believed  only  in  what  men 
did  ;  in  their  actions,  their  weaknesses,  their 
frauds,  their  littleness,  their  folly.  He  knew 
that  '  a  man's  brain  was  only  five  times 
heavier  than  a  monkey's,'  and  he  estimated 
men  accordingly.  He  was  incapable  of  a 
generous  action — that  is,  an  action  involving 
forgetfulness  of  self — but  out  of  the  chaos  of 
his  selfishness  he  had  formed  a  system  of 
morals.  He  had  worshipped  the  Trinity  of 
Hell — wine,  women,  and  play — but  he  had 
done  so  with  reason  and  not  with  passion. 
He  was  rationalistic  even  in  his  vices,  and 
sinned  by  rule  and  method.  With  the  seem- 
ing thoughtlessness  of  his  age  and  the  ianfaro- 
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nade  of  impulse,  lie  was  actually  the  most 
regular  because  the  most  dispassionate  of 
mortals.  Like  the  wary  spendthrift  who  has 
drawn  largely  upon  the  future,  he  had  already 
taught  himself  to  live  by  rule,  in  order  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  of  time  wlrile  outwardly 
retaining  all  the  buoyancy  and  headstrong 
recklessness  of  youth.  Believing  in  nothing 
else,  he  had  yet  so  strong  a  faith  in  himself 
that  he  inspired  implicit  faith  in  others ;  and 
this  was  strengthened  by  his  appearance  and 
manner,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  his  inner  self.  As  for  his  appearance, 
he  had  the  most  expressive  deep-blue  eyes, 
the  most  ingenuous  and  open  beauty  of 
countenance,  a  complexion  which  late  hours 
and  dissipation  had  been  unable  to  destroy, 
still  pure  and  delicate  as  a  child's,  a  head 
small  and  shapely  as  an  Antinous.  the  most 
happy    symmetry    of  figure,    with    a    waist 
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a  Macaroni  might  have  envied,  and  feet  and 
hands  a  Montmorenci  might  have  pined  for : 
such  was  Charles  Denain  in  his  outward 
form.  His  manner  was  even  more  engaging 
than  his  aspect.  It  was  the  perfection  of  old 
French  politeness,  enhanced  by  the  perfection 
of  natural  grace.  It  was  never  too  formal  or 
ceremonious.  It  was  relieved  by  a  sort  of 
'  beau  page '  carelessness  which  prevented  it 
from  appearing  constrained,  while  it  never 
degenerated  into  flippancy.  But  the  great 
secret  of  Denain's  social  success  lay  in  his 
experience.  He  had  thought  and  felt  so 
much  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
others  were  like  the  ghosts  of  his  own.  He 
knew  exactly  how  to  alky  suspicion,  absorb 
attention,  or  conciliate  sympathy.  He  rarely 
omitted  to  say  the  right  thing  to  the  right 
person.  With  such  gifts  and  such  powers,  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  no  ambition  which 
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he  might  not  hope  to  gratify  ;  but  there  is  no 

philosopher  like  a  true  man  of  the  world. 
Denain  preferred  being  indolent  because 
indolence  with  him  was  indulgence. 

It  was  to  this  man  that  in  the  agony  of 
his  mind  Lionel  d'Averanche  had  turned, 
instinctively,  for  help  and  consolation.  It 
was  the  moth  fluttering  into  the  flame. 

A  few  words  explained  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  the  morning. 

'  Pas-ambleu,  my  child ;  what  does  it 
signify?     You  will  only  begin  it  over  again: 

'  No,  she  will  not;'  and  Lionel  toes 
the  letter  to  Charles,  and  pointed  out  the 
fatal  words,  '  0  dearest,  for  the  future  1 
I  hare  no  courage.9 

8  All,  this  alters  the  whole  story,'  said 
Denain,  after  a  pause.  '  You  are  deceived. 
Most  men  who  have  had  what  you  have 
would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  affair;  but 
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you,  with  your  vivid  imagination,  wanted  a 
sacrifice,  a  sort  of  suttee  during  your  own 
lifetime ;  and  now  you  find  yourself  foiled, 
duped,  played  with.  Nay,'  pursued  Charles, 
kindly,  '  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart.  It  is, 
after  all,  only  a  question  of  vanity,  and  you 
have  had  sufficient  to  satisfy  that  of  any  man 
except  a  poet's.  What  can  you  wish  for 
more  than  what  you  have  had  ?  ' 

'  What  I  have  dreamed  ! ' 

'  Therein  is  exactly  the  difference  between 
us,'  said  Denain.  '  As  a  lover,  you  recall 
first  words  and  whispers,  the  first  kiss, 
the  first  success.  I  look  at  results,  and 
I  see  that  she  has  done  nothing  for 
you  before  the  world,  nothing  to  affect 
her  reputation,  her  position,  her  prospects. 
In  accompanying  you  to  Portugal,  she  would 
have  ruined  all  these,  and  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice her  love  was   incapable.     It   is  better 
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so,  depend  upon  it.  I  give  you  sound  advice, 
though  it  is  as  thankless  a  task  in  love  as  it 
is  in  life.  You  must  cut  the  whole  thing.  I 
will  order  your  horses  to  the  door.' 

'  No,'  stammered  Averanche,  '  not  to-day.' 

'Not  to-day?  To-morrow,  Leo,  you  will 
belong  to  the  doctor,  there's  fever  about 
you ; '  .  .  '  Caro  mio,  come  to  the  De  Vala 
with  me  now,  and  you  shall  watch  her,  prove 
her,  dissect  her  as  you  only  can.' 

They  went  to  the  Rue  Napoleon. 

Lionel's  haggard  and  dejected  air  struck 
Madame  de  la  Val. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur  ?  how  ill 
you  look.' 

CI  have  been  up  all  night,  Madame — 
playing.' 

1  Did  you  win  or  lose  ?' 

'  I  lost,  Madame,  for  a  very  simple 
reason — I  was  cheated.1 
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Madame  de  la  Val,  who  took  everything 
literally,  thought  Monsieur  d'Averanche  must 
have  lost  a  very  large  sum  to  be  so  fierce  ; 
and  she  turned  away  to  speak  to  M.  Denain, 
who  was  always  gentle  and  polite. 

Illyrine  and  Lionel  were  thus  thrown 
together.  They  moved  to  an  open  window, 
which  was  far  from  the  sofa  where  Madame 
and  Charles  were  seated.  They  had  already, 
although  not  a  word  had  been  interchanged, 
communicated  whole  volumes  of  severe 
reproach  and  timid  intercession  by  means  of 
those  electric  wires — their  excited  nerves. 
There  was,  however,  one  disturbing  element 
in  their  magnetic  intelligence.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  happiness  playing  on  Illyrine's 
brow  which  was  death  to  Lionel. 

8  You  enjoy  your  triumph,  Mile. — it 
becomes  you;  I  never  saw  you  look  sohand- 
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some ;    your   very    eyelashes   seem    longer, 
darker,  softer,  silkier.' 

Illyrine's  happiness  is  easily  explained — 
she  was  elated  by  a  double  victor}'.  Avc- 
ranchc  had  stayed.  This  was  her  Mycale  ; 
and  all  the  misery  she  saw  upon  his  face  was 
for  her — for  loss  of  her,  and,  therefore,  he 
must  have  loved  her  to  idolatry.  This  was 
her  Platan.  She  had  never  felt  so  sure  of 
his  heart  before,  and  this  discovery  acted  upon 
them  both  ;  she  having  a  care  the  less,  and 
he  a  care  the  more.  Until  now,  it  was 
Illyrine  who  ever  asked,  '  Do  you  love  mef 
and  it  is  in  love,  as  in  religion,  he  who 
repeats  the  ritual  words  the  oftenest,  is  the 
one  who  loves  the  most. 

0  men,  men,  what  cowards  you  are !  If 
you  move  in  the  Eden  of  your  love,  amidst 
the  flower  and  fragrance  of  Paradise — if  the 
passions  wait  a  rich  growing  ripeness  to  your 
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hand,  if  the  golden  fruits  are  swelling  for 
you,  you  are  careless,  hard,  ungrateful ;  but, 
refuse  the  smallest  trifle,  interdict  the  least 
caprice,  cross  the  slightest  whim,  deny  the 
merest  phantasy,  and  Man  pursues,  solicits, 
reiterates,  exaggerates,  pines,  sorrows,  rages, 
maddens,  despairs.  And  you,  bright  ladies, 
would  you  keep  a  love?  Here  is  the  phil- 
tre :  refuse  to  feed  it ;  it  lives  on  inanition, 
it  will  grow  by  starvation.  Do  not  be 
afraid,  man  is  an  asking  animal,  be  sure 
he  will  find  many  a  thing  to  ask  for,  even 
after  all.  Nothing,  if  his  will  once  be 
thwarted,  is  too  absurd  not  to  be  of  value  to 
him.  The  most  serious  scene  but  one  which 
Lionel  ever  had  with  Illyrine  took  place  for 
no  better  reason  than  because  she  had  refused 
to  write,  in  such  language  as  her  mother 
should  not  understand,  the  few  sacramental 
words,  Ich  Hebe  Dick,  with  the  end  of  an  olive 
q  2 
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parasol  amid  the  dust  and  fallen  leaves  of  the 
Tuileries. 

And  you,  0  woman !  you  with  whom 
the  original  curse  of  untruth  still  abides,  you 
should  be  wooed  as  the  serpent  wooed  and 
won  you,  irrevocably,  coldly,  calmly  and 
with  reason.  You  should  be  sued  for  as  man 
sued  for  you,  like  a  salamander,  intact  and 
beautiful  in  the  midst  of  all  your  passions 
and  your  fires.  Woe,  woe  unto  you,  honest- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic  boys,  who  would 
show  her  her  power.  Even  the  gentlest  and 
the  softest-hearted  woman  is  a  tyrant,  unless 
her  doubts  and  fears  to  lose  you  make  her  a 
slave. 

[The  manuscript  here  breaks  oil',  and  of 
the  history  immediately  following  nothing  is 
known.  Doubtless  Averanche  parted  from 
Elyrine  in  anger,  and,   during  his  absence 
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in  Portugal,  Charles  Denain  had  not  only 
time  to  succeed  in  his  plan  of  supplanting 
Lionel  in  her  affections,  but  also  to  tire 
of  his  plaything.  Illyrine  subsequently 
married  the  Spanish  grandee,  M.  Castel 
Garcia ;  and,  on  Lionel's  return,  his  old 
passion  for  her,  and  hers  for  him,  revived 
in  all  its  intensity  ;  while  Charles  Denain's 
vanity  was  no  doubt  not  a  little  hurt  by  the 
re-awakening  of  Illvrine's  first  love.  The 
story  opens  again  after  the  lapse  of  four  or 
five  years.] 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

^HE  Opera  House  was  crowded. 
The  gay  world  of  Paris  —  in 
perhaps  its  gayest  time  —  was 
there  assembled.  The  Emperor  is  in  his 
box.  There  were  Marshals  of  Xew  France 
and  Duchesses  of  Old  France — regicides, 
Jacobins,  and  daughters  of  Austria  all  hushed 
in  admiration — for  Grassini  is  singing.  She 
whose  lovers  were  greater  even  than  Cleo- 
patra's. The  Queen  of  Egypt  could  only 
boast  Anthony  and  Caesar — the  Queen  of 
song  could  boast  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

But  those  two  young  men  who  are  talking 
so  eagerly  to  Mme.  Visconti  are  not  thinking 
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of  music  or  Grassini.  They  are  not  even 
making  love  to  the  beautiful  Milanese,  al- 
though Berthier  is  already  jealous  that  they 
should  have  provoked  all  that  animation, 
which,  for  the  last  half  hour,  had  brightened 
•e\en  her  unrivalled  beauty. 

'Do  you  wonder  now  that  I  am  so 
interested  in  this  new  danseuse  ?  '  she  asked 
the  Vicomte  d'Averanche. 

'  I  remember  her  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
little  children,  the  delight  and  darling  of  her 
poor  father,  so  gay,  so  winning,  so  graceful. 
She  was  like  a  fairy,  her  every  gesture  was  a 
pleasure,  her  every  step  a  charm.  The 
country  people  used  to  stop  and  bless  her  in 
the  streets  of  Venice,  her  countenance  was 
so  mild  and  heavenly.  You  know  my  nation 
are  idolatrous.' 

'  How  can  they  be  otherwise,  where  the 
idols  are  so  perfect  ?  ' 
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'Do  not  pay  compliments,  M.  Denain. 
You,  too,  wlio  have  no  superstition  of  any 
kind  !  Own,  however,  for  once,  that  you  are 
touched  with  my  protege's  misfortunes  ?  ' 

'Touched?  I  am  mystified  and  bewil- 
dered. It  is  a  religion,  not  a  romance.  Tie 
father,  you  say,  was  spirited  away,  taken  ip 
to  heaven  in  a  cloud  or  somehow  ? ' 

'Nay,  I  will  not  laugh.  We  Italians 
feel  far  stronger  feelings  than  you  do. 
Malatesta  Pisani  was  a  cadet  of  his  illustri- 
ous house,  poor,  with  most  violent  pas- 
sions :  he  ate  his  heart  away  in  hate  and 
humiliation.  Despised  by  a  wealthy  aristo- 
cracy, he  determined  to  betray  them  and 
avenge  himself.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bought  both  by  the  Austrians  and 
French  in  the  war  of  '07.  Certainly  he 
was  at  the  window  of  his  palace  when 
the  French  troops  defiled  past,  and  he  could 
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see  the  Tricolour  waving  over  St.  Mark's. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  his  dead 
body  was  found  in  the  streets.  Whether  he 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  or  committed  suicide 
in  remorse  remains  to  this  day  a  mystery.' 

Strange !  Berthier  was  there  listening  to 
the  story  of  his  own  end — without  a  suspi- 
cion, or  a  care,  or  an  anxiety — from  the  lips 
which  he  most  loved !  how  often  such  things 
happen ! 

There  was  a  pause  after  Mme.  Visconti 
had  finished  speaking.  Even  Denain  was 
moved  by  the  sadness  of  her  manner  as  she 
told  the  tale.     But  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

'And  the  daughter,'  he  sneered,  'what 
became  of  her  ?  Did  she  condescend  to  be 
born  of  a  mother  like  a  common  mortal,  or 
was  she  found  in  a  clover  cup  ? ' 

'Like  the  commonest  of  mortals;  alas! 
she   is  illegitimate.      Her   mother   died   in 
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giving  her  birth.  When  her  father  also  died, 
as  I  have  told  yon,  she  would  have  starved 
bnt  for  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  who 
was  touched  by  her  childish  charms,  adopted 
her,  and  brought  her  here.' 

4  Why,  then,  does  she  go  upon  the  stage?  ' 
asked  D'Averanche. 

'  That  captain,  now  a  marshal,  has  since 
married,  and  she  refuses  to  be  a  burden  on 
him.  I  have  already  spoken  of  her  remark- 
able grace.  It  attracted  the  notice  of  Vefour 
of  the  Opera.  She  was  too  glad,  poor  thing, 
to  make  what  use  she  could  of  her  talents. 
She  accepted  his  offers,  has  been  educated 
for  him,  and  we  are  to  see  her  for  the  first 
time  to-night.  Here  you  have  the  history 
of  my  coming  woman.  Angela  Tisaiii/ 

1  Xow  for  herself,'  exclaimed  Denain.  as 
the  curtain  rose. 

The  ballet  was  an  adaptation  from  Vol- 
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taire's  pretty  tale  of  Ebene  and  Topaze.  A 
young  girl  dreams.  The  mystery  of  her 
existence  is  spread  out  before  her.  The 
Spirit  of  Good  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil  struggle 
to  obtain  her.  She  yields  herself  now  to 
one  and  now  to  the  other.  She  is  gradually 
seduced  and  then  reclaimed,  led  astray  and 
led  back  again,  sins  and  then  repents.  It 
was  the  moral  of  life  dramatised  into  a 
ballet  for  the  most  frivolous  of  people  ! 

The  heroine  of  the  piece  was  already  on 
the  scene  ;  it  was  at  once  the  most  difficult 
and  complete  of  triumphs.  There  was  no 
applause,  no  buzz,  not  a  whisper.  It  was  the 
silence  of  universal  fascination. 

Even  that  blase  and  fastidious  generation 
of  the  Empire,  who  had  experienced,  anti- 
cipated, and  exhausted  every  possible  sensa- 
tion, was  captivated  at  first  sight.  Inveterate 
sexagenarian-connoisseurs  felt  themselves  for 
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once  bewildered  beyond  the  power  of  criti- 
cism. 

Angela  Pisani  was  not  merely  beantifnl 
or  commonly  graceful.  It  was  not  the 
classical  symmetry  of  her  small  head,  her 
dark  hair,  her  faultless  shape,  the  exquisite 
pliancy  and  elasticity  of  her  young  limbs, 
which  were  remarked ;  like  Ondine,  she 
seemed  to  float  upon  the  sight ;  as  Madame 
Visconti  had  said,  there  was  something  fairy- 
like about  her.  It  was  not  for  a  little  while, 
and  till  a  pause  in  her  first  dance,  that  a 
study  of  her  features  and  a  glimpse  of  her 
large  sorrowful  eyes  dispelled  the  illusion 
and  showed  that  she  was  mortal.  '  Her 
father's  shame  has  entered  deep  into  her 
soul,'  thought  Averanche.  'A  beautiful  and 
sensitive  girl,  the  most  tempting  of  toys — 
only  it  breaks  so  soon,'  was  Denain's  re- 
flection. 
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But  as  the  ballet  proceeded  there  was 
more  than  her  mere  beauty — more  than 
mere  grace — to  sustain  the  admiration  she 
had  at  first  excited.  The  exquisitely  natural 
abandon  with  which  she  fiuno*  herself  into  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure — the  delirious  rapid- 
ity with  which  she  whirled  along  in  pur- 
suit— the  wild  energy  of  recklessness  when 
she  yielded  her  passionate  deliverance  of 
herself  to  joy  and  gaiety — in  these  there  was 
more  than  clever  acting,  there  was  genius. 
And  when  the  denouement  arrived  and  the 
maiden  found  that  she  had  been  dreaming, 
and  that  all  the  golden  hours  of  her  virion 
would  be  ended — at  last  in  poverty  and 
shame  and  scorn — and  she  put  away  from 
her  all  thought  of  a  life  of  ambition  and 
romance  for  one  of  serene  reality;  when 
she  accepted  her  rustic  suitor  and  joined 
merrily  in  the  village  dance,  there  was  again 
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so  much  of  truth,  so  much  of  repentance,  so 
much  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  so  much   of 

quiet  hope  for  the  future,  that  women  who 
had  not  wept  at  Grassini's  notes  were  now 
not  ashamed  to  cry. 

'Well    was  there  ever   such  a  succ 
as  Angela's  ? ' 

1  Jamais — Elle  sera  l'ange  de  Pempire  ! ' 
'  What  can  you  mean,  Monsieur  Denain  ': ' 
'  Now   did   you   not   remark,  have   you 
not   seen,  that   the  Emperor  never  took  his 
eyes  off  her  the  whole  time  ?  ' 

'How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  so  wicked, 
too,  to  associate  the  notion  of  evil  with  that 
beautiful  and  innocent  girl  ?  Is  it  not. 
Monsieur  d'Averanche  ?  ' 

But  D'Averanche  did  not  hear  her.     He 
was  thinking  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Angela 
Pisani,  flashing  with   triumph   and  ye;    - 
with  tears  as  he   had  last   seen  her.  bendiiur 
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low  to  pick  up  one  of  the  many  wreaths  and 
crowns  with  which  the  sta«;e  was  covered. 

6  Come  and  sup  with  me  at  Tortoni's,' 
said  a  young  man  who  formed  one  of  a 
group  going  out  of  the  opera-house,  to 
Denain  and  Averanche,  who  were  standing 
by  the  door,  having  just  seen  Madame  Vis- 
conti  to  her  carriage.  '  Volkowski  is  coming, 
and  St.  Lambert,  and  La  Meilleraye — all  our 
set :  come  along/ 

'  I  will  come  by  and  by,  Achille,  as  soon 
as  the  supper  is  ready,'  said  Denain. 

'  Oh  no,  come  now — why  can't  you  come 
now?  '  Denain  whispered  in  his  ear  a  sen- 
tence of  which  (V Averanche  only  heard  the 
word  '  Clemence,'  when  he  found  himself 
again  invited  to  supper. 

'But,  however,  D'Averanche,  you  will 
come  directly  —  there  is  no  Clemence  in 
your  case — won't  you  ?  ' 
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D'Averanche  begged  to  be  excused. 

'Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
you?'  pursued  young  Lonneval,  the  most 
impatient  of  Amphitryons.  '  I  do  believe 
you  are  spoony.' 

'  Spoony  !  to  be  sure  he  is,'  said  Denain. 

-  On  whom  F  '  asked  Bonneval. 

'  Who  ?  I  know,'  replied  Volkowski — 
'  Madame  La  Grange.' 

4 1  know,'  echoed  St.  Lambert — 4  the 
Comtesse  de  Blanzy.' 

'  I  know,'  re-eclioed  St.  Lambert — 'the 
Princesse  de  Ville  de  Nesle.' 

'Not  a  bit  of  ii — the  new  danseuse^ 
L'Ange  Angela  ?  Look  at  him  ;  see  how 
guilty  he  is  ! ' 

'Well,  we  have  no  time  to  discuss 
D'Averanche's  sentimentality  here.  Come 
along,  we  will  drink  the  health  o\'  your  fair 
one  in  bumpers  of  Chablis ;  will  not  that 
tempt  you  ? ' 
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'No,  Bonneval,  I  really  cannot  to-night, 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  a 
headache.' 

8  Well,  Denain,  an  revoir,  shouted  Charles 
de  Bonneval,  as  he  took  his  way  to  the  Boule- 
vards. 8  What  a  prig  that  Averanche  is !  • 
he  continued  ;  '  is  not  he,  Lambert  ?  ' 

4  Horrible,'  said  Lambert. 

8  So  conceited,'  said  La  Meilleraye. 

8  Such  a  fool,'  said  Annesley. 

8  But  what  a  good  fellow  Denain  is,'  said 
Bonneval ;  '  did  you  see  how  glad  he  was  to 
come  to  my  supper  ?  He  is  actually  going 
to  break  an  appointment  for  it ;  he  is  a 
capital  fellow.' 

4  Capital,'  said  St.  Lambert.' 

'  Capital,'  said  La  Meilleraye. 

8  Capital,'  said  Volkowski. 

But  although  Volkowski  said  8  capital/ 
our  readers  must  not  therefore  imagine  thai 
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his  capacity  was  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
previous  speakers  ;  he  was  one  of  those  m< 
who  always  make  it  a  point  to  let  their 
humour  accord  with  that  of  his  companions. 
He  was  a  very  clever  man,  as  all  men 
are  who  have  the  courage  to  be  often 
mediocre.  Any  man  of  talent  will  occasion- 
ally feign  ignorance  or  stupidity,  but  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  talent  to  dare  to 
be  humdrum.  Every  mood,  however,  was 
the  same  to  Volkowski.  He  was  one  of 
those  rarely  gifted  beings  endowed  at  once 
with  the  most  delicate  beauty  and  the  most 
versatile  abilities,  whom  we  still  meet  occasion- 
ally to  remind  us  what  the  old  Greek  must 
have  been.  His  father  had  been  the  boon 
companion  and  friend  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski ;  and  when  Catherine's  favour  raised 
that  handsome  adventurer  to  a  throne, 
Volkowski  settled  in  Poland,  where   shortly 
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afterwards  he  died.  His  son,  educated  at 
Paris,  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French  Eepublic,  and  had  fought  with 
Napoleon  against  Suwarrow;  he  had  been 
decorated  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  and  was 
now  already  a  general  of  division.  His  good 
looks,  his  wit,  his  dandyism,  his  caressing 
manners,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  'jeunesse 
doree.'  His  curricles,  his  horses,  his  dress, 
his  thousand  fancies,  were  always  changing 
and  always  imitated.  A  perfect  epicurean, 
he  pursued  pleasure  on  a  system.  He  was 
determined  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  lie 
could  while  his  youth  lasted.  '  As  for  old 
age,'  he  said,  '  that  was  far  enough  off;  and 
a  little  more  of  debt,  embarrassment,  and 
misery  then,  what  could  it  signify?'  But 
we  must  leave  him  to  BonnevaTs  supper  to 
follow  Denain. 

When  lie  had  waited  till  they  were  <>m 
R  2 
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of  sight,  he  turned  back  into  the  theatre. 
In  another  minute  or  so  he  was  in  the 
coulisses,  amidst  all  the  '  order  of  disorder  ; ' 
actresses  tying  their  bonnets  ;  young  authors 
putting  on  their  shawls ;  actors  hurrying  off 
in  humble  goloshes,  who  a  moment  before 
had  stalked  in  heroic  buskins.  But  Denain, 
although  he  interchanged  an  occasional  word 
here  and  there  with  some  '  Cynthia  of  the 
minute,'  whose  charms  might  have  better 
justified  poor  old  Samuel  Johnson's  warm 
admiration  than  all  David  Garrick's  beauties, 
passed  rapidly  on  to  a  group  where  there 
still  lingered  many  persons.  A  young  girl 
— the  queen  of  the  evening — was  seated  in 
its  centre,  and  about  her  not  a  few  of  the 
courtiers  of  a  real  court,  ministers  of  state. 
dignitaries  of  the  empire,  pages  of  the  ante- 
chamber, were  vying  with  one  another  in 
congratulations  and    in    homage.      Denain 
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addressed  himself  to  none  of  these.  He 
singled  out  a  fat,  sensual-looking,  middle- 
aged,  dull-eyed  man. 

'  M.  Vefour,  mon  eher,  I  came  on  purpose 
to  see  you.  Did  I  not  know  where  you 
would  be  ?  Wit  is  never  separate  from 
beauty.  A  word  in  your  ear.  It  is  all 
settled.  I  have  spoken  to  Fouche.  He  says 
that  your  information  is  to  him  incompre- 
hensible, that  you  know  everything  sooner 
than  any  of  his  colleagues,  that  nature  evi- 
dently intended  you  to  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  a  great  nation  instead  of  the  affairs 
of  a  great  opera — in  fact,  that  your  little 
matter  must  and  shall  be  arranged.  Well 
now,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  (let  me  antici- 
pate the  promised  decoration),  do  you,  as  in 
all  duty  bound,  hke  a  true  knight  (thai  is  to 
be),  present  me  to  the  fair  one.' 

Monsieur    Yi'four,    although    he    was    :i 
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Frenchman,  did  not  bow.  He  was  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  importance  for  that.  But  he 
smiled  with  a  smile  which  was  very  like  a  leer. 
He  called  Denain '  un  bon  enfant ; '  he  waddled 
up  to  Angela  Pisani,  and  he  presented 
Denain. 

Now,  what  is  the  compliment  he  is  going 
to  pay  her?  0  simplest  and  most  in- 
nocent of  readers  !  ye  do  not  understand 
my  Denain.  He  keeps  his  compliments  for 
the  Vefours  of  this  world,  not  for  its  Angela 
Pisanis.  Was  it  for  nothing  that  lie  had 
marked  her  quick,  sudden,  genius-like  tran- 
sitions of  manner,  her  natural  susceptibility, 
what  a  German  would  call  her  aesthetic  tem- 
perament. His  first  words  were  so  low  thai 
they  could  not  be  heard  by  those  around, 
and  they  were  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
scene.     '  You  are  not  happy,  air  you? 

Now  Angela  at  that  moment  was  happier 


\- 
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than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  It  was 
her  first  triumph  ;  and  those  who  have  had 
one  will  appreciate  her  feelings.  But 
Denain's  words  had  the  effect  which  he  in- 
tended. They  were  suggestive.  They  set 
her  thinking.  They  gave  her  the  notion  of 
unhappiness  in  the  midst  of  her  most  com- 
plete happiness.  Extremes  always  touch 
with  a  restless  temperament.  Angela  was 
certain  to  make  the  same  discovery  herself 
before  long.  But  Denain  made  it  before 
her.  It  was  an  advantage  already  gained. 
He  had  run  the  risk  of  offending,  for  the 
chance  of  directing  her  impulses.  But  he 
had  succeeded. 

'  What  a  singular  question,  Monsieur  ! ' 
cried  Angela.  Women,  like  Irish  witnesses, 
always  fence  with  questions  which  go  home, 
and  she  looked  up  with  curiosity  into  his 
handsome  face  as  if  to  provoke  explanations. 
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But  Denain  had  attained  his  object.  lie 
was,  moreover,  far  too  much  of  a  man  of  the 
world  to  prolong  a  tete-a-tete  conversation 
which  would  be  certain  to  gain  him  abuse 
and  enemies.  So  lie  made  the  conversation 
general ;  asked  Prince  Max  de  Serisy — a 
young  merveilleux,  who  was  bestowing  al- 
ternate admiring  glances  at  the  top  of  his 
jewelled  cane  and  at  Angela's  eye.- — 
whether  he  liked  the  ball  scene  best,  or  the 
rustic  wedding.  And  while  everyone  of  the 
group  at  the  same  time  poured  forth  a  pro- 
fusion of  sentiment  in  answer,  all  hating  balls, 
all  enchanted  with  rustic  weddings,  all  dying 
to  display  their  finest  feelings  before  Angela, 
Denain  turned  to  Vefour,  and  asked  him  who 
a  showy  woman  of  about  forty  was  who  had 
just  joined  their  circle. 

\  Oh,  that  is  the  chaperon !     The  Pisani 
lives  with  her.     When  the  Marshal  married. 
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he  sent  the  girl  to  a  convent,  and  when  I 
told  him  how  well  she  danced,  he  boarded 
her  with  Madame  Monteron,  whom  yon  see 
there.' 

'  But  how  did  yon  know  she  could 
dance  ?  ' 

'  Grandpas  told  me  she  was  the  best  pupil 
he  ever  had.  I  should  be  no  more  able  to 
carry  on  my  affairs  than  the  Emperor  his  if 
I  did  not  keep  my  eye  on  rising  talent  and 
employ  those  who ' 

'  Well,  but  who  is  Madame  ?  '  Denain 
was  getting  impatient — he  could  praise 
Vefour,  but  he  could  not  stand  hearing  him 
praise  himself. 

6  She  is  the  widow  of  an  ex- Abbe — the 
best  of  creatures,  but  as  vain  as  if  she  were 
.still  four  and  twenty  and  Barms  still  making 
love  to  her.' 

'Introduce  me.'     Denain  was  presented 
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just  as  the  carriage  of  Madame  Monteron 
was  announced.  Eleven  arms  were  proffered 
for  Angela's  selection.  She  looked  to  see  if 
Denain  was  among  them,  but  he  had  given 
his  to  Madame  and  was  already  half-way 
out  of  the  Opera,  and  more  than  half-way 
in  that  lady's  best  graces ;  he  did  not  say 
one  word  about  Angela's  triumph  or  An- 
gela's looks  or  Angela's  laurels — which 
everybody  else  had  dinned  into  her  ears. 
But  he  admired  her  own  scarf  and  her  own 
bonnet,  and  her  perfect  taste — told  her  that 
he  had  a  little  portrait  by  Petitot  of  Xinon 
de  1'Enclos  at  twenty,  which  he  prized  ab 
all  things  and  which  was  her  image,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  call  the  next  morning  and 
show  it  to  her — received  her  permission  with 
the  most  impressive  deference,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  the  prettiest  of  speeches  about 
the  wonderful  durability  of  her  peculiar  style 
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of  beauty  when  the  carriage-steps  being 
down,  and  herself  close  to  them,  she  was 
obliged  with  much  reluctance  to  say  good- 
night. But  Denain  waited  a  moment  till 
Angela  came  up  on  De  Serisy's  arm,  and  as 
he  handed  her  in  on  the  other  side,  he  whis- 
pered, 

'  Forget  what  I  ventured  to  say.' 
A  London  young  lady,  stepping  into  her 
carriage  from  a  London  ball-room,  knows 
exactly  what  to  do  with  these  speeches,  and 
understands  the  golden  value  of  that  rule 
which  commands  her  to  take  no  notice  of  a 
speech  which  she  takes  care  not  to  report  to 
mamma.  But  poor  Angela  was  a  child  of 
impulse.  She  did  the  most  imprudent  and 
improper  of  tilings.  She  turned  full  upon 
him  her  beautiful  and  melancholy  eyes,  and 
said,  fc  Why  ?  ' 

1  Because,'  answered  Denain — '  because 
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'  and  lie  stopped,  apparently  hesitating 

and  confused.     The  carriage  drove  off.     De- 


nain  forgot  to  take  off*  his  hat,  which  young 
de  Serisy  did  not,  and  so  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  outdone  his  friend.  Denain, 
however,  knew  all  the  fascination  of  mystery 
to  the  young.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  esta- 
blish a  mystery  between  himself  and  Angela 
Pisani  ?  Certain  it  is  that  when  half  an  hour 
afterwards  he  reached,  his  lodgings  in  the 
Eue  de  Eivoli,  he  caught  himself  saying. 
'  After  all  there  are  some  things  worth  living 
for.' 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

VEEANCHE  was  among  the  most 
ambitious  of  men.  In  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  chances  were 
his  hopes.  He  was  only  four  and  twenty, 
which  may  account  for  the  splendours  of  his 
dreams.  The  last  stage  of  youth  is  like  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption — as  suggestive 
for  the  future  and  as  deceitful,  every  fancy, 
scheme,  caprice  of  former  years,  crowd  upon 
one  and  seem  ripe  to  be  realised.  At  fifteen 
Averanclie  determined  to  be  a  great  poet,  at 
eighteen  a  great  commander,  at  twenty  a 
great  Statesman.  But  at  twenty-four,  lie 
determined  to  be  all  these.     It  seemed  as  if 
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his  imagination  was  stung  by  the  still  small 
voice  which  incessantly  repeated  those  so- 
lemn warnings  of  life,  'Thou  mightest  have 
been.'  But  without  pretending  to  explain 
the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  nothing  could  be 
wilder  than  the  visions  of  Averanche.  Du- 
ring his  solitary  walk  down  the  Boulevards 
he  had  meditated  a  system  of  ethics  as 
poetical  as  Eousseau's ;  he  had  pourtrayed 
distinctly  to  himself  all  the  outward  linea- 
ments of  a  great  moral  revolution,  and  had 
imagined  himself  one  of  its  leaders.  On  his 
way  to  his  rooms  au  troisibne  and  with  a  half 
thought  at  the  inequality  of  classes,  he  had 
already  conceived  the  present  application  of 
his  principles.  That  mighty  reformation, 
from  which  his  country  had  just  emerged, 
was  in  his  views  incomplete,  not  yet  itself  an 
incentive  to  completion.  By  the  time  lie 
had  closed  his  door,  his  mind  was  alive  with 
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all  that  passionate  enthusiasm  for  civil  good, 
which  burned  so  brightly  in  the  old  world. 
He  walked  up  and  down,  in  that  mood 
which  most  men  know  and  none  acknow- 
ledge. He  spoke  words  such  as  Savonarola 
might  not  have  been  ashamed  to  speak  :  feel- 
ings deeper  than  words  were  burning  on  his 
lips  and  almost  forced  themselves  forth  :  lie 
would  have  given  whole  years  of  his  life  to 
have  peopled  the  solitude  of  his  room  witli 
the  flushing  faces  of  a  mob,  could  have  wept 
for  a  single  cheer  I  to  ring  through  its  dead 
silence.  His  soul  was  so  thirsty  for  ap- 
plause. 

But  what  is  it?  A  coloured  print  on  the 
walls,  a  card  case  lying  on  his  table,  a  glove 
by  its  side,  some  trifle  typical  of  things  ma- 
terial has  caught  his  eye.  The  spiritual 
vanishes.  He  is  disenchanted,  sinks  into  an 
armchair,  snatches  up  a  book  as  if  ashamed, 
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and  says  almost  aloud,  '  What  an  ass  I  have 
been  ! ' 

The  book  was  a  favourite, c  Volney's  Me- 
ditations,' yet  he  forgets  to  turn  over  the  first 
page.  The  spirit  is  uppermost  again,  but 
this  time  it  carries  him  back  into  the  gay  and 
crowded  scene  which  he  has  just  left.  The 
soft,  sad  eyes  of  Angela  Pisani  are  on  him. 
They  woo  him  into  a  luxurious  meditation, 
into  that  dreamy  lassitude  which  indicate- 
that  interest  has  begun,  and,  if  it  be  in- 
dulged, that  love  may  follow. 

Six  months  before  he  had  re-linked 
the  chains  of  Madame  Castel  Garcia,  the 
Illvrine  of  former  days.  For  the  first 
two  months  there  had  been  more  erf 
poetry  than  love  in  his  feelings  towards 
her.  During  the  next  two  months  there 
was  more  of  love  than  poetry.  For  the 
last  two  months  more  o£  prose  than  either 
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poetry  or  love  !  In  the  first  period  lie  wrote 
verses  to  her,  to  his  Illyrine  :  he  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  in  a  romance  of 
his  own  creation  :  he  forgot  the  world,  his  old 
friends,  his  old  pursuits.  He  lived  as  self- 
absorbed  a  life  as  if  she  had  indeed  been  the 
Illyrine  of  old,  and  he  even  yet  her  first 
lover. 

In  the  second  epoch  he  descended  a  little 
from  his  stilts.  He  be^an  to  have  an  in- 
distinct  notion  that  there  were  other  people 
in  the  world  besides  himself  and  herself. 
But  lie  conceived  that  their  sole  and  only 
object  in  this  life  was  to  think  of  his  success, 
talk  of  his  success,  envy  his  success.  'He 
trod  on  silk  as  though  the  winds  blew  his 
own  praises  in  his  eyes.'  He  was,  however, 
tripped  up  one  day  by  a  speech  of  Denain's, 
something   like    that   of    Noailles    to  Louis 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Quinze.  '  I  saw  you  in  the  Bois  the  other 
evening  driving  with  a  lady,'  said  Denain  to 
him.  Averanche  looked  supremely  happy. 
*  I  did  not  see  you.' 

'  I  was  riding  with  a  friend,  and  if  you 
promise  not  to  be  angry  I  will  tell  you  what 
lie  said.'  Averanche  smiled.  '  He  asked 
me  "Who  was  that  young  one  the  Caste! 
Garcia  had  got  in  training  ?  " '  Averanche 
laughed  and  tried  to  look  indifferent,  but 
the  new  epoch  dawned  very  shortly  after- 
wards ;  he  was  disabused  of  his  boyish  fancy 
that  the  world  ever  talked  of  people  in  love 
except  to  laugh  at  them.  Before  this,  if 
he  had  heard  his  name  coupled  with  that  of 
his  mistress,  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
Now  he  felt  somewhat  nervous  and  uncom- 
fortable. His  visits  to  her  grew  less  fre- 
quent; he  dined  oftener  at  the  cafe:  lie 
tried    to    renew   his    old    friendships ;     and 
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he  also,  for  the  first  time,  recollected  that 
he  succeeded  to  M.  de  Castel  Garcia  some- 
thing in  the  way  that  Louis  XV.  did  to 
Pharamond. 

8  But  you  knew  all  that  before  you  came 
back  to  me,'  she  had  said  to  him  that 
very  morning.  The  argument  was  un- 
answerable, especially  as  her  dark  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  Averanche  kissed  them  off, 
swore  to  love  her  eternally,  took  his  hat, 
dined  with  Denain  at  the  Trois  Freres,  went 
to  the  Opera,  and  was  now  dreaming  in  his 
armchair  of  Angela  Pisani.  He  had  been 
touched  by  the  story  of  Madame  Visconti,  he 
had  been  still  more  moved  by  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  the  debutante.  Grace  and 
misfortune!  what  poetic  youth  of  twenty- 
four  could  forbear  from  thinking  of  sueli  a 
theme?  There  was  something,  too,  akin  in 
their   fortunes   which    piqued  and  pleased 
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him.  Like  himself,  slie  was  alone  in  the 
world.  Her  father,  like  his  own,  had  met 
with  a  violent  end.  Her  position  was  also 
one  of  embarrassment  and  humiliation.  It  is 
Adam  Smith  who  deduces  all  moral  sentiments 
from  sympathy.  We  are  afraid  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  think  that  the  sentiments 
which  Averanche  derived  from  sympathy 
were  rather  immoral  than  otherwise.  He 
was  in  that  state  which  the  German  poet  has 
celebrated  with  such  rapturous  encomium. 
8  It  is  an  agreeable  sensation  when  a  new 
love  rises  within  us  before  the  old  love  has 
entirely  subsided,  even  as  it  is  an  agreeable 
sight  to  behold  the  moon  rising  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  horizon  to  the  setting  sun, 
and  we  rejoice  at  the  double  light  of  the 
two  luminaries  in  heaven.'  The  results  of 
Averanche's  meditations  were  that  before  he 
went  to  bed  he  had  written  the  following 
letter  : — 
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'  Lady,  this  is  no  declaration  of  love. 
Beauty  such  as  yours  will  win  you  many ; 
genius  such  as  yours  will  despise  them  all. 
But  you  will  not  be  angry  with  one  who 
feels  for  you  because  he  would  feel  with 
you.  Your  e}Tes  to  him  are  so  winning,  not 
for  their  bright  tenderness,  but  because  they 
are  full  of  thought  and  sadness  !  I,  too, 
have  thought  and  am  sad.  But  the  dif- 
ference  between  us  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween imperfection  and  perfection.  Your 
looks  are  meek  and  gentle ;  you  have  learned 
serenity  and  submission.  I  am  still  fretful 
and  impetuous.  You  are  then  the  reflection 
of  my  highest  feelings — the  better  of  my 
better  self,  the  ideal  it  would  aim  at  and 
adore,  the  object  of  deep  and  good  and 
reverential  feelings.  Iiemember  and  for- 
bear I  Oh,  never  break  the  idol  a  soul 
would  set  up  to  itself! ' 
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When  Averanche  had  finished  and  suffi- 
ciently re-read  his  letter,  he  debated  within 
himself  for  half  an  hour  whether  lie  could 
with  propriety  seal  it  with  a  sentimental 
device  which  Madame  Castel  Garcia  had 
given  him.  This  was  a  very  pretty  question 
of  casuistry,  which  necessity  solved  by  re- 
minding him  that  he  had  no  other  appro- 
priate seal.  And  so  he  went  to  bed  in  the 
full  conviction  that  accident  alone  caused 
this  species  of  treason  towards  Madame 
Castel  Garci;i. 

We  left  Denain  in  his  rooms  in  the  Rue 
de  Eivoli  in  that  pleasant  mood  which  ex- 
claims alond  'that  there  are  some  things 
worth  living  for.'  Like  Averanche,  he  was 
thinking  of  Angela  risani.  But  his  reflec- 
tions assumed  a  less  shadowy  form  than 
Lionel's.  He  asked  himself  plainly,  k  Shall 
I  make  up  to  her  or  shall  I  not  ?     First  of 
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all,  how  stand  my  affairs  ?  I  came  into  an 
enormous  fortune  from  my  father,  all  of 
which  has  gone  except  perhaps  some  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  What  has  been 
wasted  of  this  in  pleasure  I  regret.  What 
has  gone  for  excitement  I  do  not.  I  only 
wish  to  heaven  I  could  live  all  my  hours  at 
hazard  over  again,  and  with  only  one  quarter 
of  the  interest  I  used  to  feel.  But  as  I  can't 
do  that,  and  as  play  is  my  habit,  and  as  one 
night  of  ill-luck  may  (what  idiots  call)  ruin 
me,  why  all  that  is  certainly  very  much  against 
that  bright-eyed  Angela.  Then  there  is 
another  consideration,  can  I  afford  the  time? 
I  am  thirty.  I  must  have  money  by  play, 
place,  or  marriage.  Can  I  afford  to  throw 
away  a  year  or  so  upon  this  young  Vene- 
tian first?  That  is  indeed  a  very  grave 
consideration.  Now,  what  is  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side?     First  of  all,  there  is  herself. 
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I  love  sensitiveness  perhaps  out  of  contrast 
to  myself;  I  admire  beauty,  if  it  be  unlike 
anything  I  have  known  or  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  Then  there  is  vanity  ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  envied.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pursuit  and 
gives  occupation.'  The  arguments  on  either 
side  were  evenly  balanced.  A  new  consider- 
ation intervened,  which  may  appear  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  purpose.  But  Denain 
was  a  rapid  thinker.  '  We  shall  have  a 
crash  in  politics.  That  last  Muscovite  busi- 
ness is  the  knell  of  the  empire.  What  will 
happen  supposing  the  Emperor  be  killed  in 
the  next  campaign  ?  Or  suppose  the  Allies 
beat  him?  Let  me  work  it  out;'  and 
Denain's  thoughts  ran  into  some  such  com- 
putation as  this  : — 

Against  the  possession  and  conquest  and  parti- 
tion of  Frnnce  by  foreigners,  the  odds  are    .  1,000  to  1 

Against  a  permauent  Regency  with  the  King  of 

Rome 100  to  1 
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Against  a  division  among  military  chiefs,  as  at 

the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great       .         .       500  to  1 

Against   the   restoration   of  the   old   Bourbon 

Monarchy 1,000  to  1 

Against  a  Compromise  Government — the  Bour- 
bons and  a  Constitution     .         .         .         .         10  to  1 

In  favour  of  a  Republic 5  to  1 

'  The  chances  are  then  five  to  one  in 
favour  of  a  Republic,  and  ten  thousand  to 
one  in  favour  of  a  movement  of  some  kind, 
and  therefore  of  adventure,  and  therefore  of 
myself,  if  I  choose  to  play  high. 

'Now  under  a  Eepublic,  beauty  and 
intellect  are  a  power,  and  beauty  and  intel- 
lect such  as  mine  and  Angela's  have  rarely 
been  combined.  To  win  the  Venetian,  then, 
may  after  all  be  no  bad  speculation.  What 
can  I  do  better  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  accept 
office  under  the  Empire  to-day  ;  it  might  be 
gone  tomorrow  and  the  Emperor  as  well. 
Suppose  I  were  to  many  Mademoiselle 
E or  Mademoiselle  S ,  I  might  find 
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myself  the  next  day  in  the  United  States 
without  a  sou  in  my  pocket,  but  with  one  of 
them  on  my  hands  ;  but  it  will  be  strange  if, 
out  of  change,  and  movement,  and  revolu- 
tion, I  cannot  make  something  of  my 
good  looks,  or  do  something  in  which 
Angela's  may  aid  me.  Who  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  last  scramble  ?  The  Tallien, 
the  Beauharnais,  the  petits  maitres,  and  fine 
ladies.  What  might  not  Barbaroux  have 
made  of  his  beauty  if  he  had  not  besotted 
himself  with  the  drunken  visions  of  the 
Gironde?  But,  Charles  Denain,  take  warn- 
ing by  that  example  !  '  And  Denain  closed 
the  window  from  which  he  had  been  looking 
upon  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  soft 
starlight  without  being  taught  bv  the  con- 

o  DO*/ 

templation  of  the  calm,  still  night  that  un- 
rest is  not  enjoyment.  Has  our  analysis  of 
Denain's     thoughts    revolted     you,     gentle 
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reader  ?  You  think  his  logic  fantastic  and 
cynical,  his  determinations  heartless  and  re- 
volting. Do  not  hate  him.  There  is  more 
to  love  in  every  man,  even  in  the  worst  man, 
than  there  is  to  hate. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

^OK,    Mademoiselle,'    exclaimed 

Angela  Pisani's  maid,  as  she  en- 
tered her  mistress's  room  on  the 
following;  morning,  bearing  in  her  hand  the 
tray  on  which,  beside  the  enp  of  chocolate, 

lay  piles  of  little  billets  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes — three-cornered,  four-cornered,  many- 
cornered  ;  '  look  at  all  these  letters,  come  tins 
morning,  and  for  you,  too  !  who,  for  the  three 
months  you  have  been  here,  have  never  had 
one  ! '  6  Indeed  !  How  many  are  there  ? 
count.'  '  Thirteen.'  '  Thirteen  is  an  ill 
number,'  thought  Angela  !  But  she  listened 
with  a  smile  to  Lisette's  well-meant  congra- 
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tulations  upon  the  events  of  the  last  night, 
and  almost  laughed  as  the  impetuous  Langue- 
docienne  tossed  the  letters  upon  her  pillow, 
assuring  her  that  now  her  fortune  must  be 
made.  The  first  note  she  took  up  was  that 
which  Averanche  had  written  the  night 
before.  She  looked  at  the  seal  before  she 
opened  it,  and  she  suspected  that  it  must 
contain  a  declaration  of  attachment ;  if  so,  the 
first  she  had  ever  received.  With  a  feeling 
half  of  pleasure,  half  of  fear,  Angela  shifted 
the  note  in  her  little  hands,  looked  at  it, 
looked  away  from  it,  held  it  lovingly  for  a 
moment,  then  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  the  note  was  torn  into  pieces  and 
flung  upon  the  floor.  Was  retribution  ever 
before  so  swift?  The  seal  of  Madame  Oastel 
Garcia  Avas  destined  to  be  the  means  of  nul- 
lifying Averanche's  elaborated  sentiment ! 
Angela   examined    the    seals    of  all  the 
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remaining  letters,  and  nine  more  shared  the 
fate  of  Avcranche's,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  first  that  she  opened  came,  as  she  knew 
by  the  crossed  batons  and  ducal  coronet, 
from  her  early  foster-father  and  protector, 

the   Marshal    Due   de   C .     When   the 

young  captain,  in  the  excess  of  thoughtless 
kindliness,  adopted  the  orphan  child,  he  little 
knew  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France,  a  wo- 
man more  avaricious  than  old  Sarah  of  Marl- 
borough, and  who  had  insisted  on  his  writing 
the  letter  now  in  Angela's  hands,  to  an- 
nounce his  discontinuance  of  the  small  pen- 
sion he  had  hitherto  allowed  her.  This  was 
done  with  many  expressions  of  good-will  and 
prophecies  of  future  professional  success. 
The  tone  of  the  letter  pained  Angela  deeply; 
but  Napoleon's  soldiers  had  witnessed  cor- 
poreal brute  misery  in  every  shape  too  often 
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to  have  much  regard  for  the  mere  misery  of 
the  feelings.  He  had  no  idea  that,  in  telling 
&  danseuse  that  her  beauty  would  insure  her 
fortune,  lie  was  wounding  Angela  to  the  very 
quick.  But,  deeply  hurt  as  she  was,  she 
tried  to  feel  grateful  for  the  long  years  of 
support,  aliment,  patronage  she  had  received. 
She  tried  to  forget  all  the  bitter  and  frequent 
taunts  of  Madame  la  Marechale,  to  remember 
only  the  obligations  she  ought  to  feel  to  her 
early  benefactor.  Alas,  for  that  one  word 
(  ought '  in  questions  of  gratitude. 

Not  the  houses  of  Hapsburgh  or  Hohen- 
zoilern,  not  the  Courtenays  or  the  Percies, 
could  boast  such  a  magnificent  amplitude  of 
arms  as  that  which  covered  the  next  letter. 
It  was  with  the  sort  of  awe  with  which  the 
postilions  regarded  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land when  Lord  Brougham  posted  with  i(  to 
Edinburgh,  that  Angela  broke  the  seal.     It 
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was  a  proposal  from  Monsieur  Ye  four,  offer- 
ing  her   terms    so   magnificent,    to    he 
incredibly  brilliant,  an  engagement  With   a 
fixed    salary  so    much   larger   than    in    her 
wildest  visions  Angela   had   ever   dared  to 
dream  of,  that  she  could  not  forbear  from 
clapping  her  tiny  hands  above  her  head  and 
shouting  with  delight.     There  was  onlv  one 
more  letter  now  to  open.     It   was  a  card  of 
invitation  to  a.  fete  in  her  honour  at  St.  Cloud. 
In  each  corner  of  the  card  was  written  the 
name  of  one  of  her  tour  inviters,  who  were 
the  Comte  Charles  de  Bonneval,  the  Due  de 
La  Meilleraye,  the  Prince  Alexis  Volkowski, 
and  Monsieur  Victor  de  St.  Lambert.     They 
had   arranged    this    fete  overnight   at    the 
supper  which  Denain  had  shirked  and  A\v- 
ranehe  refused.     Each  had  given  ten  thou- 
sand francs  towards  its  expenses,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion   and   celebrity   of  Paris 
were  to  be  asked. 
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Angela  was  still  repeating  each  name  in 
a  tone  of  enquiry  and  wonder  (they  were  as 
unreal  to  her  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  novel) 
when  Madame  Monteron  entered  the  room. 
It  was  evident  that  she,  too,  had  a  surprise 
in  store.  She  scarcely  waited  to  kiss  Angela 
before,  like  the  maid,  she  hastily  burst  out 
with  'Look  here.'  Her  hands  were  sparkling 
with  jewellery.  There  were  bracelets  and 
rings,  a  necklace  and  earrings,  diamonds  and 
rubies  and  emeralds.  Never  was  so  proud 
a  show- woman.  Never  were  trinkets  before 
in  1  lands  which  would  more  willingly  have 
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appropriated  tl 

'How  very  beautiful,'  said  Angela. 
fc  Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

'  Get  them,  child  !     They  are  for  yon. 

'  For  me  ?  ' 

'  To  be  sure,  your  letters  must  have  ex- 
plained that     I  told  Lisette  to  bring  them 
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up,  but  I  would  not  trust  her  with  these  ;  ' 
and  Madame  Monteron  looked  at  the  jewels 
with  as  much  fond  anxiety  as  Cornelia  might 
liave  looked  at  her  children. 

The  truth  flashed  across  Angela's  mind. 
She  looked  ruefully  at  the  small  bits  of  paper 
with  which  the  floor  was  strewn,  and  she 
burst  into  tears ;  for  how,  thought  she,  could 
she  send  them  back  without  knowing  whence 
or  from  whom  they  came?  Madame  Mon- 
teron was  a  good-hearted  woman,  so  she 
kissed  Angela  again,  and  said  in  her  most 
soothing  tone,  '  Poor  dear,  you  are  nervous 
after  last  night.' 

1  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! '  exclaimed  Angela, 
with  an  energy  Madame  Monteron  had  aa 
yet  not  given  her  credit  for.  *  But  how 
can  I,  can  I  send  them  back  ?  ' 

It  was  now  Madame  Monteron's  turn  to 
look  distressed.     '  Send  them  back  ;  you  must 
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be  mad !  what  can  you  mean  ?  '  Angela,  in 
a  few  words,  explained  that  she  had  torn  up 
ten  letters  without  opening  them. 

'  How  wicked,  how  very  wicked !  to  stifle 
gratitude  in  its  very  birth — not  to  know  to 
whom  you  are  indebted — not  to  know  how 
to  be  grateful !  Oh,  how  differently  I  acted 
at  your  age.  So  wilful  of  you,  so  wrong- 
headed,  so  obstinate,  so  foolish ! '  And 
Madame  Monteron's  eyes  quite  flashed  with 
virtuous  indignation.  Angela  looked  very 
unhappy,  but  she  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  so  untoward  an  accident,  and  ^he 
said  so.  '  That  is  a  dear  sensible  girl !  only 
think  how  well  they  will  become  you  in 
the  masquerade  scene.  No  more  paste,  no 
more  glass — these  are  much  liner  than 
Zarelli's.' 

'  I  will  take  them  this  very  day  to  Father 
Lenoir,'  said  Angela,  musingly. 

T   2 
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Madame  Monteron  screamed  :  'Take 
them  to  your  confessor  !  Good  God  !  what 
a  world  it  is  ;  *  and  she  would  have  continued 
in  the  same  strain  much  longer,  but  Angela 
said,  '  It  is  very  late  ;  let  me  dress  now,  and 
I  will  be  down  to  breakfast  very  soon,  when 
I  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  you  ; '  and  she 
appealed  to  Madame  Monteron's  curiosity 
by  holding  up  the  three  letters  which  had 
escaped  untorn. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Angela  and  her 
chaperon  were  seated  at  breakfast.  The 
three  letters  had  been  read  out.  If  Madame 
Monteron  was  delighted  with  the  invitation 
in  which  she  was  included,  if  she  was  in 
ecstasies  with  the  engagement  proffered  by 
Vefour,  there  was  much  to  make  her  very 
serious  in  the  letter  of  the  Mareehal  Pur 

de  C .     The   only  tie  between    Angela 

and  herself  was  now   broken.     So  long  as 
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the  Marechal  continued  his  pension  and 
protection,  she  could  count  upon  remaining 
with  Angela,  because  there  had  been  passages 
between  herself  and  him  in  former  days, 
which  gave  her  a  claim  to  act  as  chaperon 
to  his  protegee;  but  now  that  these  had  been 
withdrawn,  now  that  Angela  had  become 
independent,  Madame  Monteron  could  not 
but  feel  that  her  position  was  a  precarious 
one,  for  she  knew  but  too  well  how  few 
sympathies  there  were  between  her  and  her 
ward. 

The  breakfast  was  a  very  silent  one. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ONSIEUB  Charles  Denain,'  -aid 
Man  on. 
'  Who  ?  '  exclaimed  Madame 
Monteron  with  flushed  cheeks.  The  slightest 
pink  tint — the  first  faint  glimpse  of  the 
earliest  rose  leaf — as  shadowing  and  as 
delicate,  passed  into  Angela's  cheek  as  Denain 
entered.  But  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
one  of  pain.  Not  so  with  the  chaperon. 
The  clouds  upon  her  brow  dispersed  at  the 
ins! ant,  and  her  reception  was  radiant  with 
smiles  and  coquetries.  Denain  addn 
himself  to  her,  his  first  movement  had  been 
towards  her,  his  first  speech  was  to  be  to 
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her.  He  wanted  to  mark  that  his  visit  was 
ostensibly  to  her.  '  I  have  ventured,  Madame, 
to  bring  you  the  little  portrait  you  were  so 
anxious  to  see.'  He  did  not  commit  the 
blunder  of  saying  before  Angela  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  its  being  like  herself  that 
she  wished  to  see  it ;  but  as  he  pressed  the 
spring  and  held  the  picture  before  the  curious 
eyes  of  Madame  Monteron,  he  whispered  that 
it  did  not  do  her  justice. 

Madame  Monteron  was  still  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  her  beauties  had  developed 
with  her  eight  and  thirty  years,  and  if  she 
had  lost  in  some  respects  she  had  gained  in 
more ;  her  hair  was  no  longer  so  glossy  or 
so  luxuriant  as  it  had  been,  and  there  was 
something  a  little  puffy  about  her  eyes  which 
marred  their  full  brilliancy.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  feet  and  hands  seemed 
no  longer  too  large,  now  that  her  neck  and 
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l)ust  had  arrived  at  their  complete  magnifi- 
cence of  amplitude.  Her  skin,  if  it  was  not 
of  that  exquisite  transparency  which  '  shows 
blood,'  was  smooth  and  white  as  alabaster. 
The  broad  expanse  of  white  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder  was  not  the  less  attractive,  be- 
cause one  of  Madame  Monteron's  female 
friends  had  maliciously  compared  her  to  '  an 
over-poached  egg.'  Her  waist,  if  it  could  no 
longer  be  admired,  could  at  least  be  so  tightly 
laced  as  to  display  her  hips  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  Add  to  this  that  her 
lips  were  red,  dewy,  always  pouting — that, 
what  few  Frenchwomen  preserve,  her  teeth 
wTere  white,  even,  and  always  to  be  seen — 
that  she  wore  the  shortest  possible  petticoats, 
and  that  there  was  something  so  fascinating, 
so  provoking,  so  full  of  promise,  in  the  little 
interval  of  silk  above  her  boots,  thai  on  wet 
days  she  was  always  followed  from  crossing 
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■to  crossing  by  youthful  students  and  ardent 
sub-lieutenants.  Is  there  any  resemblance 
to  her  in  the  miniature  now  in  her  hands  ? 
-that  is  what  she  is  puzzling  to  make  out. 
The  hair  is  dark,  the  lips  are  ruddy,  the  nose 
is  straight  and  well  defined,  the  complexion 
is  not  so  much  lily-like  as  Lely-like,  the  eyes 
bright  and  bold,  but  the  appearance  altogether 
tli at  of  a  much  younger  woman  than  herself. 
The  differences  were  also  too  salient  not 
to  strike  her,  though  at  the  same  time  too 
flattering  to  create  suspicion.  The  eyes  were 
much  more  meaning  and  expressive,  there 
was  more  of  intellect  and  refinement :  about 
the  mouth,  too,  there  was  a  determination,  a 
will,  a  character  which  in  no  way  belonged 
to  Lais  Monteron.  Her  baptismal  name,  by 
the  way,  was  Josephine,  but  in  the  revolu- 
tionary rage  for  classicism,  she  Hung  it  off 
to  call  herself  Lais,  an  antique  name   which 
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Freron  had  chosen  for  her  at  a  little  concert, 
and  which  she  had  in  perfect  innocence 
adopted. 

While  she  was  studying  the  miniature, 
Denain  spoke  a  few  nothings  to  Mademoiselle 
risani  ;  '  hoped  she  was  not  tired,  hoped  the 
weather  would  continue  fine,  hoped  at  any- 
rate  it  would  be  so  for  the  fete,  of  which  he 
had  just  heard.'  Angela,  smiling,  showed  her 
card  with  the  four  names  upon  it,  and  asked 
him  to  explain  the  mystery. 

'  It  is  the  most  impromptu  quatrain 
beauty  ever  received,'  was  the  reply  ;  but  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  '  the  mystery  is  easily 
explained,'  and  he  looked  at  her  as  timidly 
as  a  frightened  novice  at  her  confess  . 
Their  eyes  met.  In  spite  of  herself  Angela 
again  blushed,  felt  that  she  blushed,  and, 
angry  witli  herself  for  doing  so,  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation. 
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'What  is  that  little  picture?'  and  she 
put  out  her  hand  to  Madame  Monteron.  In 
watching  her  receive  it,  Denain  experienced 
that  singular  delight  which  contrast  always 
gave  to  him.  He  remarked  that  while  the 
lid  which  remained  in  Madame  Monteron's 
hand  was  covered  by  its  size,  the  soft  small 
hand  of  Angela  seemed  still  more  white  and 
small  from  the  scarlet  lid  of  the  morocco 
case  which  she  held.  Connoisseurs  in  beauty 
will  understand  his  pleasure.  It  is  that  of 
antithesis  in  eloquence. 

'  It  is  a  portrait  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  at 
twenty,'  said  Madame  Monteron.  Angela 
now  took  it  in  both  her  hands,  and  having 
looked  at  it  a  little  while,  turned  to  Denain 
and  said,  'How  little  does  this  realize  my 
idea  of  Ninon,  the  highborn  lady  who  de- 
graded herself  to  vice  !  '  Denain  smiled 
perhaps  because  Madame  Monteron  frowned. 
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But  he  answered  Angela  by  saying,  cDid  you 
ever  have    an  ideal  that  was    not   spoiled? 

Did  you  ever  form  to  yourself  the  picture, 
say  of  a  favourite  author  or  of  any  other 
hero,  that  you  were  not  disappointed  in  the 
reality  ?  Knowledge  is  an  iconoclast  in 
society,  as  well  as  in  religion.  Did  you  ever 
dream  about  scenery,  about  Paris,  about 
Xotre  Dame,  about  the  Emperor,  that  when 
you  came  to  see  them  you  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  inferiority  of  the  real  ?  ' 

'Then  you  prefer  the  ideal  to  the  true. 
It  is  an  old  feud,  but  I  am  fur  nature.' 

c  You  owe  it  to  nature,  fair  lady,  to  be 
but  I  will  not  range  myself  on  the  other  side 
now  you  have  declared  yourself.  The  natural 
is  only  inferior  to  the  ideal  because  this  last 
turns  its  analogous  weapons  against  itself. 
The  ideal  is  eclectic.  It  steals  from  nature 
its    best,    and    richest,    and     most    precious 
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attributes,  and  then  how  can  you  expect 
poor,  bare,  naked  nature  to  contend  against 
it  ?  The  hero  of  the  imagination  is  not  the 
ideal  of  any  one  hero  in  any  one  age,  but 
combines  every  hero  in  every  age.  He  lias 
the  virtues  of  Scipio  with  the  versatility  of 
Alcibiadcs,  the  wit  of  Voltaire  with  the 
earnestness  of  Luther,  the  beauty  of  Apollo 
with  the  genius  of  Alexander.  How  can 
you  expect  after  such  a  '  Macedoine  '  as  this 
to  relish  the  sugared  and  coloured  cake  of 
our  own  times,  although  all  our  nineteenth 
century  is  staring  at  it  like  a  schoolboy  at 
a  confectioner's  window  ?  ' 

Denain  might  have  gone  on  because  lie 
was  warm  or  pretended  to  be,  but  Madame 
Monteron,  who  thought  it  a  pity  that  so 
handsome  a  man  as  Denain  should  be  so 
great  a  bore,  interrupted  him.  While  he 
was  running  on  about  the  natural  and  the 
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ideal,  she  was  thinking  that  she  could  not 
better  play  her  own  game  than  by  conciliat- 
ing and  flattering,  and  exhibiting  Angela. 

'  Would  you  believe  it,  Monsieur  De- 
nain?  Monsieur  Vefour  has  offered  Mile. 
Pisani  fifty  thousand  francs  for  an  engage- 
ment.' 

Angela  looked  shocked.  But  Denain, 
who  was  almost  pleased  to  discover  that  she 
was  not  entirely  without  vanity,  pretended 
to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  went  on  talking 
to  Madame  Monteron  about  stage  salaries  in 
their  strange  varieties.  This  he  did  in 
a  way  to  flatter  the  amour  prapre  of  the 
artiste  ;  he  told  the  story  of  the  danseu&e 
who,  when  Catherine  told  her  that  the  sum 
she  asked  was  as  much  as  she  gave  her  iield- 
marshals  in  Russia,  answered :  '  Then  your 
Imperial  Majesty  had  better  get  your  field- 
marshals  to  dance.'     But  much  to  Madame 
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Monteron's  dismay,  the  conversation  again 
turned  to  metaphysics.  Denain  had  said 
playfully  that  '  the  very  word  engagement 
was  a  happiness.  What  else  do  we  live 
for  ?  ' 

'  Fame,'  said  Angela ;  and  she  looked  like 
the  sibyl  of  Guercino,  only  still  younger  and 
more  refined. 

'  A   dream,'  answered   Denain.     '  What 
abstract  love  have   yon  for  the  trisyllable, 
Pisani,  that  it  should  be  in  men's  mouths 
three  centuries  from  hence  ?     Fame  is  not 
wortli  living  for.     It  is  the  shadow.     But  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  worth  living  for — suc- 
cess.    Do  not  misunderstand  me.    I  do  not 
mean   the  vulgar    verdict   of  the   world,  I 
mean    the    truer    verdict    of    oneself.      The 
successful  man  is  proud,  not  of  the   lackey- 
like homage  of  those  around   him,  but  be- 
cause he  is  fulfilling  his  own  aspirations  and 
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designs.  The  man  who  at  five  and  thirty 
in  any  measure  realises  the  dreams  of  five 
and  twenty,  his  is  the  happy  life.  He  may 
look  forward  to  doing  the  same  at  five  and 
forty  and  five  and  fifty.  Our  enjoyment  is 
not  of  others,  or  in  others,  but  in  ourselv 
It  is  with  the  crown  man  as  with  the  child  : 
the  most  exquisite  pleasures  are  those  which 
we  have  imagined.  The  boy  who  rides  for 
the  first  time  is  chiefly  happy  because  he 
had  forecast  the  pleasure.  The  statesman 
at  forty  who  becomes  a  minister  is  proud  of 
it  because  it  is  the  realisation  of  his  previous 
lonsnn^s.  He  is  at  last  his  own  hero,  tin* 
ideal  of  his  lifetime's  dreams.  It  is  not. 
believe  me,  the  want  of  honourable  fame, 
not  public  opinion,  not  the  judgment  of 
others,  which  endears  success  to  us,  but  our 
own  esteem,  our  own  opinion,  our  own 
judgment.' 
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4  Surely  this  is  very  selfish,'  interrupted 
Angela. 

'  No,  no  !  not  if  you  mean  the  common 
acceptation  of  selfishness  ;  something  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  There  is  poetry  in  what  I 
say  ;  when  is  the  spiritual  most  intensely 
felt,  most  near  to  us,  almost  touched  and 
understood  ?  When  something  comes  across 
us — a  chance  word,  a  flower,  a  scent,  a 
mountain  view — which,  we  cannot  tell  how 
or  where,  but  which  we  know  Ave  have  seen 
before.' 

'  Yes,  there  is  poetry  in  what  you  say, 
but  it  is  very  melancholy.  I  will  tell  you 
what  your  views  of  life  put  me  in  mind  of. 
A  lon^  arcade,  a  secluded  walk  hung  with 
the  most  brilliant,  the  most  gorgeous,  the 
most  fantastic  coloured  lamps.  These  arc 
your  youth  dreams.  And  what  does  your 
happiness  consist  in?     Tn  going  up  to  them, 
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one  by  one,  and  putting  them   out  as  you 
pass  them.' 

I  What  would  you  do  ?  ' 

I I  would  let  them  burn  for  ever.' 

'  Ah  !  there  is  where  you  fame-worship* 
pers  mistake.  The  oil  will  burn  out.  But 
even  if  it  did  not,  the  admiration  of  posterity 
is  at  best  only  the  admiration  of  an  ill- 
informed  mob.  Even  anion  a'  our  contem- 
poraries,  who  are  there  who  think  of  others, 
prize  others,  care  for  others,  understand 
others  ?  Why  should  posterity  be  more 
eurious?  It  is  the  mult  of  all  sensitive 
spirits  to  believe  that  others  will  know  or 
will  judge  them,  such  as  they  know  and 
judge  themselves.' 

Angela  made  no  reply  to  his  last  obser- 
vation; she  felt  its  truth. 

'I  will  tell  you  how  this  conversation 
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.should  end,'  continued  Denain.  '  I  ought  to 
say  to  you,  "You  think  too  much  of  others;" 
and  you  ought  to  say  to  me  (only  you  are 
too  gentle  to  say  it),  "  You  think  too  much 
of  yourself."  I,  however,  carry  away  with 
me  from  this  interview  my  cure.  Hence- 
forth I  shall  be  less  able  to  think  only  of 
myself.' 

And  Denain  took  his  hat  and  made  his 
bow  ;  but  he  now  took  as  much  pains  to  show 
that  he  thought  only  of  Angela,  as  on  his 
entrance  to  show  that  he  thought  only  of 
Madame  Monteron. 

'  Well,'  thought  Denain,  '  I  have  done 
pretty  well,  though  I  might  have  got  into  a 
scrape  about  that  picture  (which  I  have  left 
on  purpose,  and  which  I  shall  call  for 
again). ' 

What    scrape?      It    was   no    picture    of 
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Ninon  by  Petitot,  but  one  of  Mademoiselle 
Del  phi  ne  Lefevre  of  the  Vaudeville,  by 
Madame  Le  Brim. 
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